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In the Thomas Fortune Ryan Collection. See Article on Page 14. 
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By Nicolai Fechin 


NOVEMBER CALENDAR 


AT 15 VANDERBILT AVENUE 


To November 18th —Exhibition of VIOLET OAKLEY'S "Miracle of Geneva” 
"14th to 30th—Water colors by ELEANOR CUSTIS 
"20th to 25th—Works by Fellows of American Academy in Rome 
"23rd (evening}—Founders’ Exhibition Drawing 
AT FIFTH AVENUE BRANCH 


November 20th to December 2nd—Exhibition of Paintings by EUGENE HIGGINS 
" —Exhibition of Paintings by PAUL TREBILCOCK 
7 ao pee " —Exhibition of Paintings by NICOLA! FECHIN 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


“All That Is Sane In Art” 


15 VANDERBILT AVENUE FIFTH AVENUE at 5Ilst STREET 
(Grand Central Terminal) (Old Union Club Building) 
NEW YORK CITY 


(Open Daily, Excepting Sunday, 9:30 A. M. to 5:30 P. M.) 
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THE FIFTEEN GALLERY 
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GENERAL SHOW 
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Members 
Through November 25 





BRUMMER GALLERY 


55 East Fifty-seventh St. 
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WILLIAM COOPER, Paintings 
ANSEL ADAMS, Photographs 
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Cheap Pictures 

Elsewhere in this issue will be found an 
account of the campaign being planned by 
the American Art Dealers Association to 
create a new body of collectors by offering 
paintings of modest price. In this enterprise 
the dealers will be helping not only them- 
selves but a large number of worthy artists 
throughout the country. 

However, caution is needed lest discrim- 
ination be neglected in the selection of the 
low priced pictures to be used in educating 
new collectors. Cheapness must not mean 
poor quality, else the whole undertaking 
will be imperilled. Standards must be main- 
tained. 

Many art critics have complained of the 
ease with which unworthy pictures have been | 
exhibited, and the confusion that has re- 
sulted in the public mind. One of the latest 
to point out the danger of indiscrimination 
is Junius Cravens of the San Francisco 
News. In the hope that it will do some good, 
Tue Art Dicest takes pleasure in quoting 
nis article. 

“It sometimes seems,” says Mr. Cravens, 
“as though anyone who paints something that 
even remotely resembles a ‘picture’ feels im- 
pelled to rush it into a public exhibition. His 
ego swells with pride as a balloon does with 
gas. Like chanticleer at dawn, he springs 
atop the wall, so to speak, and blats of his 
accomplishment with stentorian admiration: 
‘Behold, I am an artist because I have paint- 
ed a picture. Come up and see it sometime. 
It can be had!’ 

“The unsuspecting public takes for granted 
that tf a work reaches an exhibition it must 
have artistic value. That is too frequently 
far from being true. 

“No contemporary institution is more in 
need of ‘debunking’ than is the art exhibi- 
tion. If an amateur’s works are rejected for 
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[RALPH M. CHAIT 
| «GALLERIES 
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EARLY CHINESE ART 


® 


New York City 


(at 57th Street) 


Drawings in Color 


GRIGORIEV 


For 
DOSTOEVSK?rs 
“BROTHERS KARAMAZOV” 
MARIE STERNER 
GALLERY 


9 East 57th Street, N. Y. C. 





FERARGIL 


F. NEWLIN PRICE, President 


63 East Fifty-Seventh St. 
NEW YORK 


The LEONARD CLAYTON 
GALLERY, Inc. 


108 East 57th Street New — x. %. 
Exhibition of etchings by 


“CHILDE HASSAM— 
HIS COMPLETE WORK” 


The collection comprises Three Hun- 
dred and Seventy-four plates, the entire 
work of the Artist in this medium, at 

all periods of his career. 


Exhibition opens November 15, 1933 


Handbook with complete listing, an in- 

troduction and twenty-five reproduc- 

tions, will be mailed on request. 
Price, $3.00 





BELMONT GALLERIES 


576 Madison Avenue, New York 


OLD MASTERS 
PORTRAITS OF ALL PERIODS 
PRIMITIVES OF ALL SCHOOLS 


Paintings Bought and Authenticated 








Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 


By American and Foreign Artists 
142 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 
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MACBETH GALLERY 


NOVEMBER 


At 15 East 57th Street 


PORTRAITS — FIGURES 


In Pastel 


by 


ROBERT BRACKMAN 


At 19 East 57th Street 


AMERICAN SPORT 
And Other Subjects 


by 


PERCY CROSBY 


Catalogues Mailed on Request 


15 East 57th Street 





supervised collections, he may join some so- 
ciety that does not jury its exhibitions or 
‘hire a hall’ and hold a one man show. Should 
he indulge in a comparably care free flight 
into such realms.as law or medicine with 
equally limited qualifications or preparation 
he would probably land in jail. 

“Music and literature suffer less from 
amateurism than do the pictorial and plastic 
arts. Musical interpretation involves a per- 
sonal appearance. That acts as a safeguard 
against incompetent performance to some ex- 
tent—believe it or not. Book publishers serve 
as a Rubicon which is not easily crossed by 
literary aspirants. But the art exhibition is 
an open sesame to all comers. 

“The creative arts have evolved from 
primitive instincts. But civilization long since 
killed man’s courage freely to indulge such 
inherent impulses by making him self-con- 
scious. The hairy, brutal cave man erst- 
while exploded his superabundant energies 


by laying aside his heavy war club and in- 


Y vy _” 
ANNOUNCEMENT 
The next issue of THE Art DIGEST 

will be a Special Number devoted to 
the opening of the William Rockhill 
Nelson Art Gallery in Kansas City. 
It will contain scores of reproductions 
of the wonderful works of art ac- 


quired by this new museum from the 
$23,000,000 provided by Mr. Nelson in 
his will. It will be similar in size and 
appearance to the Century of Progress 


Special Number last May. Extra 
copies may be obtained for 25 cents 
each, 


14 - 27 





A 


New York 





dulging in song, dance or stone cutting. The 
he-man of today whacks at a little gutta- 
percha ball with a slender, delicately fash- 
ioned stick or sits safely watching ,the antics 
of a pigskin one in the hands of others. 
His cutting activities, except for chiseling, 
are confined to expenses. Spontaneous self- 
expression has been taken away from the 
masses and developed into highly specialized 
pursuits called ‘arts. , 

“If a standard is to be maintained for art 
as it exists today its products must be divided 
into two main classifications, vocational and 
avocational. The former sets the pace. A 
thousand puny imitations float in the wake 


of every masterpiece. But instead of their | 


being drowned like litters of kittens, so to 
speak, their proud ‘mothers’ hang them up 
to dry on the walls of art galleries. There 
they cannot be but subjected to cruel com- 
parisons. 

“Meanwhile, that menacing ogre, that 
blighting insect, that crepe-hanger known as 
the ‘critic’ is powerless to arrive at con- 
clusions otherwise than by referring to the 
standards which master painters have estab- 
lished. Hence his cry is or should be for 
smaller and more wisely selected exhibitions. 
That is, if the public’s interest and confidence 
in art is ever to be established.” 

To the dealer mainly belongs the respon- 
sibility for the high or low quality of ex- 
hibitions. All galleries should use discrim- 
ination, no matter whether they grant space 
to the artist without cost to him, or whether 
they charge him for the use of their facili- 
ties. It is in the latter instance, when the 
dealer practically “rents” his space, that 
standards tend to become lower, for the gal- 


578 Madison 





NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS 


by 


OLD ann MODERN MASTERS 


Ave. of 57th St.] 


[corner 


NEW YORK 





lery proprietor is tempted, especially in these 
hard times, to accept work that is hardly 
worth showing rather than let his walls be 
unremunerative. 


Christmas 


Art lovers support THE Art DIGEsT 
because of its decided influence i 
welding the art world into a cohesive 
whole,—differing on many “isms” and 
many points of theory, but cohesive in 
the sense of uphold.ng art in its fight 
for a place in a changing world. The 
magazine accomplishes this because it 
presents impartially the aspirations, 
thoughts and plans of the world of 
art (as expressed in news and opin- 
ion), thereby enabling artists and art 
lovers to think and act together. 

If for no other reason than this, 
Tue Art Dicest is entitled to the 
complete support of all individuals 
and all organizations whose interests 
belong to art. 

Just at this time no more effective 
support can be given THE Art DIGEST 
than by diverting as much of your 
Christmas money as seems appropriate 
to 

Christmas Gift Subscriptions 
Two Annual Subscriptions ---$ 5.00 
Five Annual Subscriptions - - -$10.00 

Elsewhere in this issue you will find 
inserted a Gift Subscription Blank. 
Won't you fill it out and mail it TO- 
DAY with your check? 
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George Luks, Lusty Proponent of American Individualism, Is Dead 





“George Luks in Action.” A Painting by A. 7. Kruse. Exhibited at Salons of America, 1933. 


One by one the great individualists of Amer- | him and recognized him as their master, per- | was no use arguing with so original a man. 





ican art have passed. Ryder followed Homer. | sons who treasure his wit and wisdom and | He would go exuberantly his own way. The 
Then George Bellows, and Robert Henri. A , Rabelaisian epigrams, and a score of news- | academies could not claim him as a kindred 
littie while ago death took “Pop” Hart. And | paper men and women who marveled at his | soul. He was too gloriously independent. 
now George Luks is gone. He eied in har- | honesty and fearlessness, sat in silence. Tow- | Huneker pointed out that ‘to advise him to 
ness. He had gone out, early on the morning | ering over them the broad shoulders of Gene | paint like some one else, to make slim silk 
of Oct. 29, to observe the effect of light on | Tunney, who posed for him and remained to | purses when he so superbly paints sows’ ears, 
the elevated railway structure in Sixth Ave- | hear him talk, grew to tremendous portions in | would be futile.’ 
nue, and was stricken with heart disease. He | the dusk.” | “You could trust George Luks to produce 
had managed to reach a doorway, and his The personality of the artist drew much | some galvanizing surprise when art in gen- 
body was found there at 6:45 o'clock. He | editorial tribute from the New York news- | eral seemed on the point of going stale or of 
was 66 years old. papers. “Back in the brave old days,” said | marking time with platitudes. He was of the 
Luks, aside from being a painter, was a | the Times, “when American art was just be- | old school, yet he was also vehemently of the 
personality. His influence will long be felt. | ginning to sense the power that resides in | new. Fluctuations may be observed; there 
His strong individuality permeated even his | native environment and in fealty to the prompt- | have been both ebb and flow. As Miss Cary 
funeral. “In the pews,” said the Herald Tri- | ings of one’s own spirit, Luks was a member | says in her monograph on the artist, published 
bune, “a strange company had gathered. Stu- | of the adventurous ‘Fight,’ only four of which | in the Whitney Museum series, this talent 
dents who passed their hours in the cld stu- | —John Sloan, Ernest Lawson, William J. | ‘would not have been a great talent had its 
dio at 7 East Twenty-second Street, painting | Glackens and Everett Shinn—were left to | course been perfectly regular and even’.” 
and repainting in the hope of pleasing their ; gather at his bier and bid godspeed to a The Herald Tribune said in an editorial: 
master, were huddled together in the rear. | valiant comrade. | “Long before ‘self-expression’ became a cult 
Friends who knew the painter in other days “Luks painted, as he lived, straight from | in modern art George Luks brilliantly expressed 
stood along the walls. In the forward pews | the shoulder. His brush never minced mat- | himself on canvas. As a man he was original, 
persons who own his paintings, persons who | ters. James Huneker once called him ‘a Puck, | dynamic, unbridled. An unconventional mode 
would like to own them, painters who knew | a Caliban, a Falstaff—and a tornado.’ There | of speech was one of his leading characteristics; 
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he was indeed, not content to call a spade a | 
spade. It pleased him to designate that im- 
plement with a fairly lurid explanation of its 
nature. But this is not to say that he was 
merely lurid. The significance of George Luks’ 
talk resided in its reflection of his passion for 
truth, his close hold upon life his absolute 
genuineness, and he painted as he spoke. The 
ruthless candor constant upon his lips ener- 
gized and salted his brush. 

“Every true artist pays tribute, consciously 
or unconsciously, to what has gone before him. 
Luks, who was not even remotely a tradi- 
tionalist in the academic sense of the term, 
was nevertheless touched by the tradition of 
Manet. He practiced a kindred directness, a 
kindred feeling for pure color, and, above all, 
something like Manet’s forcefulness. This last 
trait was, perhaps, uppermost in Luks. He 
cculd, on occasion, be delicate to the point of 
tenderness, as in his charming picture of ‘The 
Little Milliner.” But in his more habitual 
vein a brush stroke of his had the effect al- 
most of a physical blow. He painted swiftly, 
surely, powerfully, knowing exactly what he 
wanted to do and how to do it, a confirmed 
realist, eschewing all imaginative or romantic 
adventures and going straight to nature. for 
his subjects. He made a lusty, affirmative 
contribution to American art. It is vital 
because it is his own. Also because it is truce 
to our soil, a racy, earthy and vastly inspir- 
ing thing.” 

Another writer said: “He painted with 
broad, sure strokes, holding the brushes in 
his left hand, dancing-and jumping about the 
canvas while it quivered under his thrusts. 
To him terms like ‘dynamic symmetry’ were 
bunk. So were schools and theories of art. 
Either one could paint. or one couldn’t; that 
was all.” 

George Benjamin Luks was born in Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., in 1867. He gained his first 
acquaintance with paints and brushes as a 
sign painter. Going to Philadelphia he en- 
tered the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, working in his spare time as a reporter 
for the Bulletin, and playing professional foot- 
ball when the opportunity presented itself. 
Later he became a professional pugilist—a 
lightweight local champion—with the object 
of adding to his income. In this way he ac- 
cumulated enough dollars to go to Europe, 
where he studied under a number of painters. 
Renoir was his favorite teacher, and Luks 
described him as “great any way you look at 
him” Bet his real master was Frans Hals. 

Returning to this country, Luks rejoined the 
staff of the Philadelphia Bulletin, and was 
sent to Cuba as a correspondent in the Span- 
ish-American War, where he found himself 
in the company with Stephen Crane and 
Richard Harding Davis. His lusty, vigor- 
ous behavior, according to the New York Sun, 
was not appreciated by the Cubans, who 
threw him into jail on several occasions. 
When he escaped from the last incarceration, 
Luks sailed for New York, arriving on a winter 
day, wearing a linen suit and a straw hat. The 
next day he landed a job on the World. 
Arthur Brisbane sent his boss a note: “Tell 
Luks to cut out the smeary genius.” He lived 
in a top-floor room in Greenwich Village, for 
which he paid $1.50 a week, and, according 
to the Herald Tribune, in its three column 
obituary, “ate at the free lunch bars of saloons, 
‘made the paper’ for current melodramas, 
drew for the magazines and painted in his 
spare time. When his pictures began to sell 
he quit the newspaper business positively— 
so positively that he is said to have refused 
an offer to become a political cartoonist at 
a salary of $75.000 a year. “I don’t want 
money,” he said. “I want to paint.” 








| phia. 


| studio for the canvas Luks had promised to 


“To fill in the gaps,” said the Herald Tri- 
bune, “Luks tayght at the Art Students’ 


| League, but after a few years a group of 


purists objec#d to his speech—always Rabe- 
laisian—and-he left and started his own school. 
It was the most unique atelier in America... 
Luks inspired his students with the same con- 
fidence he possessed, made them depend on 
themseives and endeared himself te them as a 
personal friend. 

“It was a peculiar spot for a studio. The 
building was decrepit and the street inhabited 
by characters none too savory. Once Luks 
opened a letter and found two checks for 
$2,500 each. “This is your share,” a cryptic 
note said. The checks were made out to 
some one else, of course, and» the painter 
turned them over to the mail man. The 
mail man expressed no surprise. ‘Your mailbox 
is open,’ he said, ‘and these mugs are using 
it, that’s all.” Luks had no fear of being 
molested himself, for he knew «more thugs, 
sailors, policemen and bartenders than most 
anybody in the city. 

“Luks was an epicure, and his — cook, 
May Wilson, was one of his finest creations. 
Except for the sauces, which he insisted on 
making himself, she was competent in every 
department of cuisine at the end of a twenty- 
five-year training period. She was also com- 
petent at another business, the protection of 
the health of her employer. He had so much 
of it that he insisted on throwing it away, to 
Miss May’s distress. 

“Next to his friend James Gibbons Hune- 
ker, who compared Luks with Falstaff, no 
better judge of cheeses, beers and wines ex- 
isted in New York in the old days. At 
Luchow’s and Marie’s and all the other popu- 
lar resorts, Luks and Huneker appeared to- 
gether, and often they talked into the next 
day and night about Aristotle, Longinus, Hals, 
or ‘the punks and phonies and lice and swine 
and chiselers and mugs and tramps,’ as Luks 
described the world of humanity.” 

Luks was represented in nearly all Ameri- 
can museums and in many private collections. 
He won the Temple Gold Medal of the Penn- 
sylvia \Academy of Fine Arts, the Logan 
Medal of the Chicago Art Institute with his 
portrait of Otis Skinner in “The Honor of 
the Family”; the Hudnut Water-color prize, 
the Corcoran Art Gallery prize, Washing- 
ton, with his “Woman and Black Cat,” and 
the gold medal of the Locust Club, Philadel- 


On one occasion a truck driver came to his 


the Chicago Art Institute. Luks had forgot- 
ten all about it, so he made the truck driver 
sit down and pose. The painting was the one 
that won the Institute’s Logan Medal. 

The dilettante, the “misunderstood” and the 
dabbler in art found little sympathy from 
George Luks, according to the Times. 

“T have utterly no patience,” he said, “with 
the fellows whose ‘style is ruined’ if they must 
make drawings for newspapers or advertise- 
ments, whose ‘art is prostituted’ if they must 
use it to get daily bread. Any style that can 
be hurt, any art that can be smirched by such 
experiences is not worth keeping clean. Mak- 
ing commercial drawings, and especially do- 
ing newspaper work, gives an artist unlimited 
experience, teaches him life, brings him out.” 

“And I don’t believe in an artist starving 
in his garret either. I can’t see this rye- 
bread-and-water business. Nothing comes of 
it. Let the artist go out and earn a decent 
living. If not by his art, then by his intel- 
ligence or by his muscle. Let him eat square 
meals and sleep deep sleep and live hard and 
lustily. That’s what makes art. That’s what 
feeds genius.” 





Aquarelle Annual 


Freshness and variety are noted by Dorothy 
Grafly of the Philadelphia Public Ledger in 
her review of the annual exhibition of water 
colors at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, until Dec. 10. In a show in which new 
blood was liberally mixed with the old, prize 
awards were distributed as follows: Philadelphia 
water color prize, Earl Horter; Dana water 
color medal, Henry Pitz; Eyre gold medal, 
Stow Wengenroth; and Penn memorial medal, 
Joseph T. Pearson. 

Miss Grafly said of the water color annual: 
“For years there has been about that annually 
recurring event a sameness bordering upon 
monotony. To say, therefore, that the present 
exhibition is different is to suggest a really 
basic upheaval in the general art mind. Water 
color can be the most smug or the most ex- 
perimental of media. Now it is swinging de- 
cidedly toward the experimental, but with a 
difference in the flavor of the experiment. 

“During the past decade we have not lacked 
experiments, but they tended toward new tech- 
nical means of expression rather than toward 
new thoughts to be expressed. The present 
urge is mental and emotional rather than tech- 
nical, and as we are all human, it bids fair 
to bring art into greater general favor than 
was possible under the old puzzle-picture 


tangent.” 


The critic browsed on the outskirts of Gal- 
lery F, traditional honor hall of Academy ex- 
hibitions and was at once “struck with the 
freshness of what I saw. Names were immate- 
rial. Here were painters who put on paper 
either the fruit of their own imaginations, or 
some personal reaction to the human world 
about them. They might be inferior to their 
smug fellows who, heaven knows, have had 
sufficient practice year in, year out repeating 
themselves to dash off water colors in their 
sleep. 

“New blood has come into the show, and 
some of the old blood has gone new. That, 
perhaps, is the most hopeful sign of an art re- 
naissance. As a result variety is the keynote 
of the water color annual.” 

From the many exhibitors Miss Grafly 
singled out for special mention such exponents 
of the aquarelle medium as Muriel Jaisohn, 
Japanese-American girl painter; the late George 
Luks; William Starkweather, for his amusing 
satires; Nile Behncke, for his “graceful female 
spook;” Verena Ruegg, for imaginative decora- 
tion; Francis Buholz, for a conception of the 
charm of childhood; S. Gertrude Schell, for im- 
pressions of big land and little inhabitants; 
Henry Pitz, for his Odyssey of the life of the 
mine worker; Felicie Waldo Howell, for her 
night impressions of New York; Roy Ruhnka, 
for a series of Western land forms and skies; 
Henry McCarter, for his half-realistic, half- 
imaginative rustic sketches; John Steuart Curry, 
for bringing a taste of the West; Charles Tur- 
zak, who delineates the men who work with 
acetylene drills; Alfred Bendiner, for his pugi- 
lists; Joseph Hirsch, for his wrestlers; George 
E. Wiggins, for his character study of a “Bible 
Belt Statesman.” 

Running concurrently with the water color 
show, is the annual exhibition of the Penn- 
sylvania Society of Miniature Painters. The 
society’s medal of honor was awarded to Betsy 
Flagg Melcher for her baby portrait of “Master 
Carl A. de Gersdorff,” which Miss Grafly pro- 
nounces “without doubt, outstanding in the 
present exhibition, a simple, sincere little bit 
of child study.” The jury—Alice Kent Stod- 
dard, Edward Warwick and Elizabeth F. Wash- 
ington—awarded the Mrs. Elizabeth White Mc- 
Carthy prize of $100 to Emma Hess Ingersoll 
for her “Carleton.” 
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Collection of Vollard, “Columbus of Modern Art,” Is Shown Here 





“The Artist’s Father,” by Renoir. 


A group of modern French paintings from 
the collection of Ambroise Vollard, whom 
Herbert L. Mathews in the New York Times 
terms the “canny Columbus of modern art,” 
is being shown at the Knoedler Galleries 
until Dec. 3. Vollard, in his gallery in the 
Rue Lafitte in Paris, 40 years ago, was the 
dealer who befriended Cézanne, Renoir and 
Degas, long before they had been acclaimed 
by the public. He held the first exhibition of 
Cézanne’s work, 195 canvases, in 1895, and 
championed. the artist in the face of the 
critics’ ridicule. 

As Mr. Mathews points out, “Vollard staked 
his very existence on his faith in those paint- 
ers. He saw their greatness and advocated 
them during many precarious years, when he 
knew perfectly well that a painting he bought 
would probably remain unsold for years to 
come. He did not care much, so long as he 
had enough to eat, a roof over his head and 
the abiding friendship of the men whose genius 
he, at least, recognized. He believed in his 
collection, and he waited.” 

Walter Pach in an article in the Nation 
explained Vollard’s success by saying: “One 
of his maxims is that pictures cannot be 
sold, they must sell themselves. Accordingly 
he set out-to have only such works as would 


Vollard Collection. 


gain in value with the passing of time. He 
was interested in modern ‘art—not so much 
because it would rise in price immeasurably 
faster than the older things, but because 
he saw his period as a very great one and 
wanted to have a share in it. Personal ac- 
quaintance with its best artists gave him 
invaluable counsel on what was essential in 
the modern period.” 

This is the first exhibition in America of 
paintings from the Vollard collection. The 
collection was kept intact until recently, when 
Knoedler & Co. and Etienne Bignou of Paris 
acquired the pictures now on view. The 
forty paintings in the exhibition include thirt- 
teen Cézannes, making the largest group, it 
is said, shown in this country in many years. 
There ‘are nineteen Renoirs, and examples 
by Degas, Derain, Rousseau and Vlaminck, as 
well as other outstanding members of the mod- 
ern French school. 

Cézanne, who, as Gertrude Stein has re- 
marked, was the romance of Vollard’s life, 
is represented here by early and later works 
which show his growth. One of the most 
important Cézannes, which is included in the 
catalogue of this exhibition, is not being shown, 
having been bought before the exhibit opened 
by Dr. Albert C. Barnes. 





Big Show at Reading 


The artists of Reading (Pa.) and vicinity 
have for the last seven years been holding 
annual exhibitions of their work in water 
color, oil pastel, wood carving, aquatint and 
etching at the Reading Museum and Art 
Gallery. This year the Seventh Annual Ex- 
hibition is being held there until Dec. 3. 
About 305 works are being shown by 77 
artists, among whom are Alice W. Davis, 
Sophonisba Hergesheimer, Herschel C. Ice, and 
Miles B. Dechant. Landscapes of scenes in 
and around Reading predominate but flower 
paintings and portraits are also present. 


Anssel Adams’ Photographs 


The first New York showing of photography 
by Ansel Adams, of San Francisco, will be 
held at the Delphic Studios, New York, until 
Nov. 26. 

Mr. Adams first attained prominence in 
San Franisco as a concert pianist, which pro- 
fession he gave up for pictorial photography. 
He then abandoned this phase for straight 
unmanipulated and unretouched photography. 
He has had one man shows in many Western 
museums and galleries. He has established 
the Ansel Adams Gallery in San Francisco 
which has become a modern art center of the 

| Pacific Coast. 


“The Fillage Church,” by Cézanne. 


Vollard Collection. 


Renoir, who was another adventure in Vol- 
lard’s life, is also represented by canvases 
which show his development from the early 
“Portrait of the Artist’s Father,” dated 1869, 
to the painting of Vollard in the costume of 
a toreador, done in 1917. The latter paint- 
ing was the last of five done by the artist 
two years before his death, when rheuma- 
tism confined him to a chair and made his 
hands stiff. As Mr. Mathews relates in the 
Times, the toreador costume was acquired in 
Spain by Vollard at the request of Renoir. 
So pleased was the artist with the acquisition 
that he insisted on Vollard’s donning it and 
sitting for his portrait. 

Canvases by Degas, for whom Vollard showed 
as great an admiration as for Cézanne and 
Renoir, include an early “Portrait of the 
Artist’s Brother” and “Le Retour de la Chas- 
se,” of 1880. Rousseau is represented by the 
enormous “Le Réve” with its exotic foliage 
and various jungle beasts. 

Until Nov. 20 there will be an admission 
charge to the exhibit for the benefit of the 
Public Education Association. After that, un- 
til Dec. 3, admission will be free of charge 
to the public. Another section of the Vollard 
collection will be exhibited in London next 


Spring by M. Bignou. 


Violet Oakley in Geneva 


Violet Oakley is exhibiting at the Grand 
Central Art Galleries, New York, until Nov. 
18, “Law Triumphant,” a portfolio in two parts 
containing the “Opening of the Book of the 
Law” and “The Miracle of Geneva.” Many 
of the original drawings are displayed with 
the complete volume. 

“The Miracle of Geneva” consists of 55 collo- 
types of paintings and drawings made during 
the assemblies of the League of Nations in 
1927, 1928 and 1929. The accompanying text 


| is from the journal of the artist while in 


Geneva. 
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Metropolitan Museum Acquires a Hubert van Eyck from Russia 
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A great monument of the art of the Nether- 
lands has come to America from, the fermer 
Imperial Hermitage Museum in Leningrad, 
through the firm of M. Knoedler & Co. This 
treasure, now the property of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, New York, is a diptvch of the 
Crucifixion and the Last Judgment by the ex- 
ceedingly rare Flemish fifteenth century mas- 
ter, Hubert van Eyck, and is, according to 
Herbert E. Winlock, the director, “the most 
important picture the museum has ever pur- 
chased out of its funds, perhaps the most 
valuable acquisition it has ever made.” 

The diptych is painted on canvas, trans- 
ferred from wood, in: oil or some varnish me- 
dium, recalling that some authorities credit 
the brothers Van Eyck with the invention of 
this method of grinding pigments, despite the 


at 


At Left—“The Cruci- 
Hubert 


van Eyck. « 


fixion,” by 


At Right—“The Last 
Ha- 


bert van Eyck. 


Judgment,’ by 


Reproduced Through 
Courtesy of the Met- 
ropolitan Muscum of 


Art. 


fact that others say 
their birth. 


ing is 2214 


it originated centuries 
Each half of the paint- 
inches high by 734 inches wide, 
contained in its original frame. So rich in 
detail are these two small pictures, with their 
scores of minute figures, that the museum 
has hung a magnifying glass at the 
case for the convenience of visitors. 


before 


show 
Although 
painted in the early years of the fifteenth 
century, the colors are so fresh and well pre- 
served that the Metropolitan has found no 
restoration necessary. 
Hubert van Ey has provided the art 
world with one of its many controversies. 
Some authorities deny his very existence, claim- 
ing that the paintings credited to him are 
early works by the younger and equally famous 
John, about whose identity there is no mys- 


tery. Emile Renders, eminent authority on 
the Flemish school, has written a book, “Hu- 
bert van Ey Personnage de Legende,” in 
which he voices his personal opinion that to 
John, and John alone, belongs the fame at- 
tached to the “brothers.” Concerning the 
famous quatrain on the “Adoration of the 
Lamb” at Ghent, which constitutes the strong- 
est evidence in the case for Hubert, M. Renders 
that it was done nearly 200 years 
after the work was painted merely to en- 
hance the prestige of Ghent at the expense 
of Bruges. 

Other authorities, equally eminent, assert 
that the differences between the paintings of 
Hubert and John are too distinct to make 
tenable the thesis that one man could have 
produced all of them. Bryson Burroughs, cur- 
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ator of paintings at the museum, is in the 
ranks of those who credit Hubert’s existence, 
although conceding that “our knowledge of 
the life of Hubert van Eyck is next to noth- 
ing.” Writing in the museum’s Bulletin, he 
says of the diptych: 

“This work has never before borne the as- 
cription to Hubert van Eyck which we ven- 
ture to attach to it. It came to the Hermitage 
as the work of John van Eyck. This attri- 
bution was changed later to. Petrus Cristus 
on the advice of Dr. Waagen, then director 
of the Berlin Museum. His advice was based 
on the fact that a Last Judgment of similar 
arrangement to that of the Last Judgment of 
the diptych (an empty copy of it in fact) 
occurs on a panel of an altarpiece in Berlin 
which is signed Petrus Cristus and dated 
1452. The impossibility of this attribution 
soon became manifest, and in 1887 the diptych 
was reassigned to John van Eyck. It so ap- 
peared -in the latest official publication on 
the Hermitage paintings (1909), notwithstand- 
ing the many discussions which the pictures 
of the diptych had already begun to provoke. 
Their great. merit won recognition slowly . . . 
as did also their significance as the work of 
Hubert van Eyck, the fountainhead of Northern 
painting. 

“No certain, documented proof exists for 
the attribution to him—the evidence is cir- 
cumstantial and presumptive. It has not been 
accepted by all the authorities. But the sum 
of the evidence is sufficient, in our opinion, 
to warrant the attribution.” 

In speaking of Hubert van Eyck’s signi- 
ficance, Mr. Burroughs terms him “a painter 
endowed with the modern vision completely 
developed” at a time when the “medieval 
painter seems to have been- blind to the 
effects of light and atmosphere” and his pic- 
tures, “conceived more or less like colored 
bas-reliefs, were all similar in lighting. If the 
scene he was painting took place at night, 
for instance, he expressed the fact not by 
darkness or indistinctness but by making one 
of his figures carry a lighted candle or lan- 
tern. Certainly from the turn of the cen- 
tury, Northern painters had begun to intro- 
duce landscape backgrounds, in vague imita- 
tion of -those which had already been done 
in Italy, but these were purely formularistic 
and had no foundation on the observation of 
nature. Also some contemporaries of our 
painter were reaching eut toward the novelty 
he discovered, but incongruities in their pic- 
tures, compared to his consistency, show that 
he was the leader and they the followers. 
His discovery was the painting of space— 
the painting of things in their surrounding 
atmosphere—the essential trait of all Northern 
painting and of all European painting since 
the Renaissance. 

“The dramatic expression, the mood and 
character of human beings which his work 
displays so remarkably, had been the aim of 
painters since the time of Giotto. But it 
was our artist who first saw people and things 
as one with their surroundings. Moreover, 
he apprehended fully the poetic and expres- 
sional implications of his discovery. He saw 
that sunrise, evening twilight, the obscurity 
of a room, a brisk wind blowing over a choppy 


sea, night with torches, all had their particu- | 


lar characteristics which it was as possible 
to set down in painting as were the personal- 
ity and mood of a human being.” 
Comparing Hubert and John, Mr. Bur- 
roughs writes: “Our artist was all nerves and 
sensibilities; he was racked by tremendous 
sympathies; he was mystical; his figures, though 
weak in drawing, are all intensely purposeful 
in expression. ‘That such a character could 
ever develop into the placid, aloof, impassive 

















Detail of “The Crucifixion,” by Hubert van Eyck, Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum. 


artist and perfect craftsman that John’s pic- 
tures show him to have been seems incredible.” 

The forcible expression of the Crucifixion 
and Last Judgment panels is, states the writer, 
“in accord with the genius of the people of 
the Low Countries, as are also the dramatic 
energy and the humanness which these pic- 
tures, particularly the Crucifixion, display so 
prominently. Our panels epitomize many char- 
acteristic traits of the race. Indeed one finds 
predicted in the group of pictures which we 
cite as the work of Hubert the whole course 


Changes at Metropolitan 

Incidental to the reconstruction of the de- 
partment of decorative arts at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, the following appointments 
have been made, to take effect Jan 1: Curator 
of Renaissance and Modern Art, Preston Rem- 
ington; Curator of Medieval Art, James J. Rori- 
mer; Curator of the American Wing, Joseph 
Downs; Associate Curators of Renaissance and 
Modern Art, C. Louise Avery anad John Gold- 
smith Phillips; Assistant Curator in charge 
of the Textile Study Room, Frances P. Little; 
Associate Curator of the American Wing, Ruth 
Ralston. 

Following suggestions made by the late 
Joseph Breck, its curator, the Department of 
Decorative Arts has been subjected to a fur- 
ther division. In the field of European art, 
the collections have been divided into a De- 
partment of Medieval Art—of which The 


of the school of the Netherlands—the art of 
Roger van der Weyden, Hugo van der Goes, 
Bosch, Brueghel, Brouwer, the seventeenth- 
century Dutchmen, and even Rembrandt him- 
self.” 

Beside the point is the question of whether 
Hubert or John painted the diptych. The 
fact remains that it is a truly inspired ex- 
ample of Flemish artistry—once the proud 
possession of Russia, now a valued addition 
to the treasure house of old masters which 
America, to her future glory, is building. 
Cloisters collection forms an important part— 
and a Department of Renaissance and Modern 
Art. The first covers the period starting with 
the profound change which took place with 
the adoption of Christianity; the second, the 
period starting with the Renaissance. The 
American Wing covers the art of the United 
States from its first settlement to about 1825. 








Islamic Miniatures 

In connection with its exhibit of Islamic 
miniature painting and book illustration. the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art has published 
“Islamic Miniature Painting” (New York; 
$1.00) by M. S. Dimand, the curator of Near 
Eastern art of the museum. 

This illustrated guide to thé exhibition con- 
tains a short history of the Islamic type of 
miniature painting and book illustration and 
photographs of rare examples of this art. 
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Ennis Wins Leading Water Color Prize 


eae 


“4 Mirrored Sea,” by George Pearse Ennis. 


The American Water Color Society is hold- 
ing its 67th annual exhibition at the American 
Fine Arts Building, until Nov. 19. As usual 
the show is large, there being 474 paintings 
by artists in all parts of the country. Awards 
were. distributed as follows: the George A. 
Zabriskie purchase prize of $250, to George 
Pearse Ennis; the society’s silver medal to 
Gertrude Schweitzer, for her painting of “Two 
Nudes;” the William Church Osborne purchase 
prize of $150, to Lee Blair; the Lloyd C. Gris- 
com :purchase prize of $150, to John E. Costi- 
gan;.and the Obrig prize of $100, to Chauncey 
Ryder. 

Edward Alden Jewell of the New York 
Times found that the show, upon the whole, 
“looks less exciting than usual. One’s first 
impression, upon entering the three galleries 
in which the work has been hung, is that color 
has been keyed down; also that drawing has 


La 


Awarded the George A. Zabriskie 
Purchase Prize ($250). . 


become more conventional. The show seems at 
least moderately dull this year. Can the de- 
pression, at this late date, and with the eco- 
nomic world apparently on the mend, be hav- 
ing a psychological effect on artists? It doesn’t 
lok like the pinch of actual hunger, for hun- 
ger, if not carried too far, can often sharpen 
our sensibilities. ; 

“Interest in figure subjects appears to be 
growing; and this, at any rate, is a good sign. 
Landscape retains its popularity, but there 
are fewer flowers and _ sstill-lifes.’ George 
Pearse Ennis, whose prize winning, “A Mir- 
rored Sea,” is herewith reproduced, is among 
the artists Mr. Jewell selected as standing 
above the average. Others so cited are: Julius 
Delbos, Harwood Steiger, William H. Muir, Hy 
Cohen, Edith ‘Nagler, Walt Dehner, Betty M. 
Carter, William Steig, Eliot O’Hara and Wil- 
liam Starkweather. 


AUTHENTICATED 
PAINTINGS BY OLD MASTERS, 
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ART OBJECTS 
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Auction Commissions attended to 








New Jersey Annual 


The third annual New Jersey State Exhibi- 
tion opened at the Montclair Art Museum 
on Nov. 12. This exhibition, held now under 
the joint auspices of the Montclair Art Assccia- 
tion and the New Jersey Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Artists Professional League, has become 
increasingly important in the past few years. 
It is an outgrowth of the annual exhibitions 
by Artists of Montclair and Vicinity, which 
for many years were held at the Montclair 
Art Museum. Three years ago, interest having 
beceme widespread, it was decided to include 
all of Northern New Jersey, and to invite 
outside juries to judge the entries. The next 
year, the New Jersey Chapter of the American 
Artists Professional League suggested that it 
be made state-wide. The present exhibition 
is the third since it has gained this status. 

There are about 300 exhibits in the show, 
representing the work of over 200 artists. 
Included in the group are works by such local- 
ly and nationally well-known artists as Junius 
Allen,.. Lillian Adams, Estelle Manon Arm- 
strong, William J. Baer, Francis I. Bennett, 
Harriet R. Boyd, Matilda Browne, John F. 
Carlson, Charles S. Chapman, Alphaeus P. 
Cole, Wilford S. Conrow, P. Webster Diehl, 
Marion M. Dinnebeil, Charles Warren Eaton, 
Dorothy Eaton, Howard B. French, Minetta 
Good, Gordon Grant, Richard Lahey, Lucia 
D. Leffingwell, Josephine Mahon, Edmund 
Magrath, Thomas R. Manley, Eva Melady, 
Ivan G. Olinsky, H. Willard Ortlip, Lute 
Pease, Henry Rankin Poore, Grant Reynard, 
Margery A. Ryerson, Lawrence Wilbur, Arthur 
W. Woelfle, C. Jac Young, Sara Hess, Hortense 
Budell, Wm. T. L. Armstrong, George C. 
Ault, Rutherford Boyd, Dexter B. Dawes, 
Howard Giles, John Marin, Kathleen Voute, 
Victoria Hutson, Alexander Portnoff, Ruth 
Scarr Rose, Cadwallader Washburn, Charles 
Perry Weimer, Joseph Andrews, Haynsworth 
Baldrey, Josephine Gesner Raul, Enid Bell, 
C. S. Paolo, Brenda Putnam, Harry Lewis 
Rau! and Willem Van Beek. 

Four medals of award and four honorable 
mentions will be given by the Montclair Art 
Association in the following divisions: oils, 
watercolors and pastels, black and white, and 
sculpture. Junius Allen is Chairman of the 
jury which will make these awards, the other 
members being Luigi Lucioni, Grant T. Rey- 
nard, and Georg Lober. 

The New Jersey State Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Artists Professional League will also award 
four medals and four 


honorable mentions. 
This jury is composed of Arthur O. Town- 
send, chairman, Brenda Putnam, Kathleen 


Voute and Rowland C. Ellis. 

At the time Tue Art Dicest went to press 
the awards had not yet been made public. 
They will be annownced in the next issue. 


Gives Bust of Fox 
Through the bequest of the late L. Webster 
Fox the Pennsylvania Museum has come into 
the possession of a marble bust by Joseph 
Nollekens of Charles James Fox, great English 
statesman and friend of the American colonies. 
It has been said of Fox that his “cynic 
manner and Epicurean speech were only ‘the 
outside of a manly and generous nature.” 
This great liberal, states the museum Budlle- 
tin, “like Jefferson in America, devoted his 

political life to the cause of Freedom. 
His bust in the museum—which, with. its one 
or two replicas, is the best-known likeness of 
Fox—may be viewed as a symbol of that 
friendly understanding which, in the most diffi- 
cult times, has always prevailed between the 
finest representatives of the two branches of 
the Anglo-Saxon stem.” 
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A “Poster Racket’? | 


A stinging rebuke to industrial and amuse- 
ment enterprises which conduct “poster con- 
tests” among artists and art students and 
thereby obtain brilliant advertising matter for 
a small part of what it would cost if they 
went to professional artists and obtained de- 
sign wares in the legitimate manner of the 
craft, has been delivered by the California 
Art Club, of Los Angeles. 

The Paramount Pictures Distributing Cor- 
poration, of Times Square, New York, under 
the signature of Mr. Robert M. Gillham, direc- 
tor of publicity and advertising, sent a letter 
presumably to every important art club in 
the country, giving details of a contest. It 
was desired to advertise the forthcoming pic- 
turization of Noel Coward’s New York stage 
success, “Design for Living,” which Mr. Gill- 
ham predicts will be “one of the outstanding 
pictures of the year.” 

The California Art Club, under the signa- 
ture of its corresponding secretary, Mr. Nel- 
son H. Partridge, Jr., replied as follows: 

“We are in receipt of your letter of Oct. 
4 stating that Paramount is inviting all artists 
and art students in New York City to com- 
pete in making advertising posters for ‘Design 
for Living’. 

“We note that three prizes are offered—-$100, 
$75 and $50—and that any additional posters 
which Paramount may wish to purchase will 
be paid for at the rate of $25 per poster. 

“Further on in your letter we come to these 
words: ‘I trust that the competition will ap- 
peal to the members of your organization’. 

“It does appeal to us—as being an excellent 
way for Paramount to acquire, at low figures 
some excellent poster designs. No doubt there 
are in New York, as there certainly are here, 
any number of capable artists who are hungry 
enough to fall for such a scheme. 

“Paramount is not the first large corporation 
to try this racket on the artists. It has 
been worked for years—and with success, we 
regret to add—by eastern textile firms and 
others seeking good designs at low cost to 
themselves. They have not been slow to dis- 
cover that the younger artists who generally 
enter these competitions produce the most 
original designs. And the youngsters are not 
wise enough to realize that artists will never 
get anywhere so long as they can be in- 
duced by ‘such propositions as this to give 
their stuff away. 

“Closing sentence of your letter: ‘We would 
appreciate your posting this in a prominent 
spot on your bulletin board,’ This will be done. 
And a copy of our reply will be posted along- 
side it. Copies of both letters will be sent to 
the editor of Tue Art Dicest, New York, to 
the president of the American Artists Profes- 
sional League, New York, and to Mr. Arthur 
Millier, art critic of the Los Angeles Times.” 


Bruehl’s “Mexico” Wins Prize 

Anton Bruehl’s “Mexico,” published by Del- 
phic Studios, New York, has been selected by 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts as one 
of the twelve most beautifully illustrated books 
to be published in America during the last 
three years. No selections were made in 1931 
or 1932 because of economic conditions. The 
twelve books are to be placed on exhibition 
at the new headquarters of the American In- 
stitute of Graphic Arts in the Squibb Build- 
ing, New York, beginning Nov. 27. 

Dr. M. S. Agha, art director for the Condé 
Nast Publications, has said of Mr. Bruehl’s 
book: “I would not hesitate to say that this 
is the best illustrated book published in Amer- 
ica or anywhere else in the last three years.” 


1,538,103 See the Big Chicago Exhibition 





Rear Guard of an Army of 1,538,103 American Appreciators of Art. 


The above photograph pictures the end of 
the greatest art exhibition ever held in the 
United States—the Century of Progress .Ex- 
hibition at the Art Institute of Chicago. It 
shows the last of the mighty throng that 
crowded the galleries from June to Novem- 
ber, 1,538,103 strong. The camera clicked at 11 
o’clock the evening of the last day of the 
show, Nov. 1. 

As the gong sounded announcing the clos- 
ing hour, the mass of people thronging the 
forty-one galleries reluctantly turned their 
eyes from the paintings, and, merging at the 
head of the grand staircase, were requested to 
pause a moment for press photographers. The 
great stairway was crowded with visitors, 
packed so tightly that one could scarcely move. 
They good naturedly complied and stood silent- 
ly while the cameras clicked. They were the 
rear guard of the greatest crowd that ever 
attended a like exhibition. Tuesday, Oct. 31 
saw the largest daily attendance, 44,442. 


The Russians 


William Allen White, editor of America’s 
most famous “country” newspaper, the Em- 
poria (Kans.) Gazette, has looked upon the 
art of Soviet Russia and found it “tremendously 
impressive.” Mr. White, who has just re- 
turned from three weeks in Moscow, was in- 
terviewed by Forrest Davis, staff writer of the 
New York Telegram. The essence of the 
Soviet nation is contained in its art, he is 
quoted as saying. 

Mr. White’s description of the national 
exhibition in Moscow follows: “Miles of can- 
vas painted by young Russians, very much 
in the modern manner. The Russians are 
splendid colorists; they have a great sense 
of design. The pictures were most inter- 
esting and also revealing. For in all the miles 
of canvas not an inch was devoted to the por- 
trayal of any romantic emotions; neither love, 
nor lust has a place in the show; no one had 
anything to say of filial devotion nor the emo- 
tions of parenthood or family life. 

“The three nudes in the show represented 
the ugliest females I ever saw taking baths. 


On the morning of Nov. 2, Robert B. Harshe, 
the director, Chauncey McCormick, chairman 
of the art committee, and Daniel Catton 
Rich, associate curator of paintings, made a 
critical inspection of the lonesome galleries. 
They could not find one damaged work of 
art among the 1,200 that had been on exhibi- 
tion for five months and ten days. This 
speaks completely for the respect which the 
multitude felt for the pictures, some of which 
were not even protected by glass. 

Attendance figures for the lectures and tours 
have not yet been compiled. One appreciative 
auditor wrote the following note on the back 
of a lecture program to Dudley Crafts Watson, 
head of the lecture department: “May I, in 
the name of the unknown thousands who have 
been hearing you for five months, express our 
deepest appreciation for the help you have 
given us. Indeed, it will not be your fault if 
we die dumb. Many, many thanks and good 
luck to you.” 





They seemed to need it. The nudes would 
not tempt St. Anthony nor any of his lay 
followers. 

“But the show 


with 


bristled with pictures of 
bridges, steel mills, with 
soldiers on the march, with engineering works, 
with waterfalls and stormy landscapes. Man’s 


interiors of 


struggle with nature everywhere was depicted. 
Man’s fight to conquer machinery to make 
tools to ameliorate life—these things were all 
over the place. But not love, not home, not 
the struggle of man in his spirit. 

“Tt was modern Russia. It was a great 
show, but only Russia could have produced 
it. I was tremendously impressed with it.” 


Boston Attendance Increases 

The October report indicates a more ex- 
tensive use of the Boston Museum of Art than 
in any previous corresponding period. At- 
tendance totalled 40,127 as against 28,805 
for October, 1932. Not since 1926, the peak 
year in the institution’s attendance, when it 
was also open on Mondays, has the figure 
stcod at 40,000 fer October. 
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. 8 
New York Criticism 
[A great deal of what is written by art 

critics consists of perfunctory accounts of 

exhibitions that fail to interest the writers. 

Now and then, when the New York critics 

present positive views, THE Art DIGEST 

tries to epitomize them in this department.] 


Critics Differ on Hopper 


The one-man show of Edward Hopper’s 
works, being held at the Museum of Modern 
Art until Dec. 7, was called by Edward Al- 
den Jewell of the Times a “beautiful exhibition 
beautifully presented” which amply attests 
that the artist is “one of America’s most vital, 
original and accomplished artists.” 

In this exhibition, said Mr. Jewell, “the 
years of honest effort come to a definite sum- 
mation, which must be gratifying indeed to an 
artist who, shunning compromise and all the 
by-ways that promise superficial rewards, ‘has 
steadily worked toward the only true reward 
there is in art—arrival at a self-appointed goal. 

“Into frequently superb paint statements his 
imaginatively transfigured emotional experi- 
ences have been built—whether the medium 
be oil or water color.” 

Henry McBride of the Sun disagreed with 
Mr. Jewell in this regard, saying: “The effect 
of the exhibition will be to hoist the artist’s 
reputation up a bit in water color, but 


it 
leaves him in oil and in etching about as he 
was. There is something strangely static in 
all of Mr. Hopper’s work that is difficult to 


explain. It is a little related to the very 
slowest of the slow-motion pictures in the 
cinema, though it is true that the slowest 
of these pictures still have motion and Mr. 
Hopper’s pictures have none. The 
he evokes are petrified and lifeless. ; 

“Mr. Hopper does not take you upon a 
mental promenade. He keeps you at a se- 
vere distance and you watch, out of polite- 
ness, and nothing happens.” 

However, Mr. McBride does not deny that 
Hopper is “an honest workman” who must be 
respected by all for his product which is 
“solid,” “clear” and “untroubled by nerves 
and perversity.” 


Like Mr. Jewell, the Herald Tribune’s critic 


images 











was of the opinion that Hopper “has followed 
his own’ impulses and has beaten out his own 
method, incidentally developing in the process 
an excellent type of draftsmanship. There is 
sincerity in his work and there is life.” This 
critic saw Something of the “massiveness of 
Courbct”” in Hopper’s landscapés, but no- 
thing which might be termed ive. “ Hop- 
per contents himself, he obse , “with a 
quiet, simple statement of the fagtys Yet there 
is beauty of a kind in these vitttkes, sprung 
more particularly from the light with which 
he floods his material. It is a Singular light, 
white, a little cold, and as clear as though 
handled from a scientific instead of an artistic 
point of view. It is, besides, very personal. 
In the illumination of his ee Hopper 
uses a touch giving him a place:Mpart and it 
is, moreover, absolutely true and credible. He 
deserves this exhibition if only for the origin- 
ality in the bare quietude of his work.” 
* x . 


“Vermeer of the Seashore” 


Louis Eugene Boudin, French painter of the 
1830’s, who has been considered an important 
link between the Barbizon Sch and the 
Impressionists, having been Mon teacher, 
was represented in an exhibition at the Durand- 
Ruel Galleries, which covered te most im- 
portant period of his production. 

Most of the-canvases showed the painter’s 
predilection for the sea and demonstrated, ac- 
cording to Margaret Breuning in the Post, 
why Boudin was called the “Raphael of the 
Sea and Sky.” 

Edward Alden Jewell in the Times termed 
Boudin the “poet of brooding gray waters, 
of low-slung horizons and the dreamy flat 
plage.” 

In regard to Boudin’s transitional place in 
the rise to Impressionism, the Herald Tribune’s 


| critic pointed out that “he painted with a 


freedom unfamiliar to the former (the Bar- 
bizon School) and with a reliance on light 
and atmosphere typical of the later group. 
Yet his habit differed. too, from theirs, and 
he kept, in all his luminosity, to a predomin- 
ant gray key of color, using a swift brush 
stroke to denote with skill the rigging and 
structure of the ships and Channel packets 
which encumbered the ports of his day.” 
Commenting on the figures which appeared 
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in Boudin’s seascapes, Henry McBride re- 
marked that they “belonged” and were part 
of the landscape—so different from the figures 
in most landscapes. The same he found true 
of the “apparently multitudinous detail of a 
ship’s rigging” which appeared so frequently 
in Boudin’s canvases. “All in all,” concluded 
Mr. McBride, Boudin was “certainly one of 
the ‘little masters,’ the Vermeer of the sea- 


shore.” 
x * * 


Bisttram’s “Dancing Gods” 

The series of abstractions, called “Dancing 
Gods,” interpretive of Indian life, which Emil 
Bisttram exhibited at the Delphic Studios, 
were interesting to the Sun’s critic “as marking 
an alien attempt to turn to artistic account 
the age-old traditions and symbolism of a 
primitive people.” 

Mr. Bisttram, who lives in Taos, has made 
a prolonged study of Indian lore and the artis- 
tic expressions of the Southwestern Indians 
and in these water colors has taken what the 
Indian had to offer and, according to the Sun, 
“turned it to his own use, his personal con- 
tribution being confined to the rhythmic play 
of line and mass and color with which he has 
presented his chosen themes.” 

His results have been happy and, to quote 


the Sun, “seemed vitally expressive and decor- 





ative into the bargain.” 

The Herald Tribune’s critic also considered 
Mr. Bisttram’s work “ingeniously decorative, 
workmanlike and interesting.” 


> * * 
An Evaluation of Rouault 

The exhibition of paintings by Georges Rou- 
ault at the Pierre Matisse Gallery (until Nov. 
24) was termed one of “the special events of 
the Winter” and the “most important showing 
of his work that has yet appeared in America” 
by Henry McBride in the Sun. 

When Rouault was first introduced to the 
art world, Mr. McBride said, the artist seemed 
“like some wild medieval exhorter calling on 
the faithful to deny the flesh for the greater 
glory of heaven but calling it out to himself 
rather than to an audience. He was as in- 
flammatory, so one would judge from the 
paintings, as a Savonarola, but one could not 
imagine him swaying a Savonarola congrega- 
tion.” 

No matter how large or how small the can- 
vas, it is “freighted overwhelmingly with emo- 
tion,” observed Mr. McBride, and “the spirit 
in the new pieces seems to be as molten as 
ever. The colors seem to be more than paint. 
One could suppose jewels to be imbedded in 
the pictures.” 

In Edward Alden Jewell’s opinion in the 
Times, although Rouault’s recent work tends 
toward a higher key and seems to have 
mellowed out of the “violently savage moods 
that could make timid souls shudder,” the 
artist still paints with the “same heavy-handed 
earnestness and with no more regard for de- 
tail.” Mr. Jewell reserves decision, saying: 
“We are still much too close to this curious 
artist to attempt any sort of definitive evalua- 
tion. Time will have to help us in this regard. 
The present generous showing, however, pro- 
vides a helpful renewed contact.” 

* ” * 


Group Disappoints Critics 

The critics concurred that the first exhibi- 
tion of the season by the painters in The 
American Group was far from being the 
enlivening and hopeful showing that such an 
occasion should be. Mrs. Breuning said in 
the Post: “The usual vigor and freshness 
of viewpoint which results from a summer’s 
change of environment does not seem reflected 
in much*of the work.” The Times found 
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Biberman and Utrillo Seen in Joint Show 


that “few of the artists reveal any evidence 
of deepening technical knowledge or of ex- 
panding spiritual horizons.” 

Anatol Shulkin was considered the “most 
adept of the artists represented” and Chuzo 
Tamotzu’s landscape was considered “richly 


painted.” 
ee 


John Lonergan’s Growth 

“Good grasp of technical problems,” bal- 
anced by “a fresh, persorial point of view” 
is what accounts for ‘the growing apprecia- 
tion which John Lonergan is receiving, in the 
opinion of the Herald Tribune’s critic. This 
statement was apropos of the show of gouaches 
which Mr. Lonergan had at the Eighth Street 
Gallery. 

Most of the studies were made in the vicin- 
ity of Rockport and Gloucester, but instead 
of the usual depiction of harbor life there, 
Mr. Lonergan went inland among the rock 


quarries for a great many of his subjects. 
* * A 


Drawings by Robert Henri 

A debt of gratitude is owing to the Mac- 
beth Gallery, in the opinion of the Herald 
Tribune for presenting the collection of draw- 
ings in crayon and water color by Robert 
Henri. The Henri Memorial Exhibition held 
at the Metropolitan Museum contained none 
of his drawings. 

“More than the draftsman’s closer pursuit 
of linear significance,” said this critic, the 
studies of nudes and of dancers “reflect the 
attributes of the painter.” “Made from life,” 
he continued, “they are yet studied with mark- 
ed fluency of style. In these spontaneous 
renderings the artist was absolutely sure of 
himself. Not merely clever, they have yet 
a kind of magic certainty in the ‘spotting’ of 
a figure in color, or its indication with a 
defining sweep of the crayon. And they re- 
veal a general familiarity with media.” 

* * * 


Ludington’s Talent Matures 

The maturing of a promising talent was 
revealed, in the Post’s opinion, by the drawings 
of Wright Ludington which were shown at 
the Marie Sterner Gallery. 

“The decorative quality” of the drawings 
was backed up, according to this critic by 
a “soundness of draftsmanship” and “a rich- 
ness of tonal values.” “The imagination, verve 
and surety of the thing to be said, as weil 
as the way of saying it” was also found 
pleasing. 


Oregon’s Art Week 


A state-wide art week and festival is be- 
ing observed in Oregon until Nov. 20 under the 
sponsorship of the Oregon Artists Professional 
League, associated with the Portland and Ore- 
gon chapters of the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League for the furtherance of art ap- 
preciation there. 

Displays of the fine arts have been placed 
in all the shop windows of Portland and the 
Chamber of Commerce has taken an active 
part in aiding Mrs. Harold D. Marsh, the chair- 
man of art week, in getting up a program of 
activities of great interest. In many of the 
smaller cities of the State, the womens’ clubs 
and chambers of commerce have also co- 
operated in arranging art programs. 
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“Springboard,” by 


Edward Biberman and Maurice Utrillo, an 
American and a Frenchman of widely different 
approaches in painting, are sharing an unusual 
joint exhibition at the Reinhardt Galleries, 
New York, until Dec. 2. Twelve paintings by 
each man comprise the show. The entire group 
of Utrillo paintings are of his “white period,” 
several of them being loaned from the private 
collections of John Van Nostrand Dorr and 
Walter Hochschild. Among them are such 
titles as “Lapin Agile,” “Hotel du Tertre,” 


A Commercial Art Gallery 

Jean Gause has opened the Commercial Art 
Gallery, 4 East 53rd St., New York, with an 
exhibition of “Paintings and Drawings by Art 
Directors.” Comprising work “done for fun,” 
it includes sach prominent commercial artists 
as Rene Clark, Edwin Georgi, Walter Georghe- 
gan, James Herbert, Willard Fairchild, Paul 
Newman, Gordon Seagrove, Frank Eaton, Carl 
Limms, Edward Jacobson, Andrew Melbin, 
Morgan Steinmetz, H. F. Nonamaker, John 
Russell. R J. Mutter and M, J. Eisler. The 
show will continue until Nov. 18. 

On permanent display may be seen the work 
of many noted illustrators, among them Hugh 
Ferris, Paul Brown and John Vassos. 

Acting as a clearing house for commercial 
work, this new gallery will be a haven for the 
art director, the advertiser and the out-of- 
town purchaser. The artist who heretofore 
“made the rounds” burdened with portfolios will 
find a welcome rest. Artists will be catalogued 
by their specialities, and this is calculated to 
eliminate hours of painful interviewing and 
produces a quick and easy method of ascer- 
taining the many different techniques applica- 
ble to a commercial art problem. 





Luks Drawings at Library 

Thirteen early drawings by George Luks 
have been placed on exhibition at the New 
York Public Library. They are swift little 
pencil sketches and are said to be peculiarly 
revealing. In addition to these C. F. W. 
| Mielatz’ series of progressive proofs of his 
| aquatint in color after Luk’s painting, “Woman 

| with Macaws,” is also being shown. 


Edward Biberman, 


“Street Scene,” and “La Rue du Mont Cenis.” 

Edward Biberman, whose exotic interpreta- 
tions of landscape and figure studies, painted 
in rich tones of pure color, have been seen 
with increasing frequency in selected group 
exhibitions in the past three years, is said to 
have undergone a change in style within the 
last year. Evidence of this change appears 
n five of the canvases in the exhibition, all 
displaying a definite leaning toward surrealism. 
Prominent in the more realistic group is the 
portrait of Katherine Cornell. 

Keller [llustrations 

A collection of: drawings by the late Ar- 
thur I. Keller was recently given to the library 
of Congress for its “Cabinet of American 
Illustration.” These drawings make up the 
second exhibition of such material, now cur- 
rent at the Library. 

Mr. Keller was primarily an_ illustrator. 
His earliest work of this kind was done for 
the New York Herald and other newspapers 
and for magazines such as Harper’s, Scribner's 
and Century. Many authors asked Keller to 
illustrate their orks, among them Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell, Jeffrey Farnol, William J. Locke 
and Kathleen Norris. The gift, made to the 
Library by Mrs. Keller, comprises 103 of his 
original works in oil, water color, wash, char- 
coal and pen and ink. Included in this col- 
lection are illustrations for the “Right of Way” 
and “The World for Sale” by Sir Gilbert 
Parker, “The Fortunate Youth” and “The 
Glory of Clementina” by William J. Locke 
and “Dangerous Days” by Mary Roberts 
Rinehart In most of his work the artist chose 
some intensely dramatic moment for illustra- 
tion. 
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Famous Ryan Art Collection to Go Under Hammer in New York 


“Madonna and Child,’ by Antonio Rossellino (Florence, 1427-1478). 


The afternoons of Nov. 23, 24 and 25 will 
see the magnificent collection of rare and im- 
portant examples of Gothic and Renaissance 
art, formed by the late Thomas Fortune Ryan 
with so much care and devotion, scattered 
among the collectors of the world. This sale, 
at the American Art Association-Anderson 
Galleries, is regarded by authorities as one 
of the outstanding events scheduled by this 
great auction house in recent years. 

This impressive collection, the range of which 
sweeps from the bronzes of the early Etrus- 


“Entry Into Jerusalem.” 
(French, 1470-1542). 


Nardon Penicaud 


bie. 3 


Pree 


can period to those of Rodin, has remained 
intact in the stately Fifth Avenue mansion, 
half art gallery and half palace, since Mr. 
Ryan’s death in November, 1928. The treas- 
ures filled the house and overflowed into the 
famous garden, where Mr. Ryan placed his 
sixteenth century French Renaissance sculp- 
tured limestone fountain from a chateau near 
Blois, a fifteenth century French Gothic sculp- 
tured stairway and other examples of Gothic 
and Renaissance sculpture. All these pieces 
have been removed from the garden. 


“Une Petite Fille,” by Houdon (1741-1828). 


In the house itself, the famous Renaissance 
room is stripped of its sculptures and the 
superb sixteenth century Brussels gold and 
silver woven tapestry has been removed from 
over the fireplace. In this vast room stood 
what is perhaps the most important of 
Mr. Ryan’s imposing group of sculptures, the 
marble “Portrait Bust of a Princess of Ara- 
gon” by the great Francesco Laurana, which 
Dr. Wilhelm Bode referred to as a “Master- 
piece of Laurana’s work.” Dr. Bode con- 


| curs in the general opinion that this bust is 


Gilded Bronze Limoges Enamel Reliquary Casket. 


13th Century. 
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of Beatrice of Aragon, one of the daughters 
of King Ferdinand of Naples, for whom 
Laurana acted as court artist. Beatrice, who 
married King Matthias of Hungary in 1476, 
is shown in severe and noble simplicity, wear- 
ing a plain square-cut gown, her long hair 
coiled in a rope around her head. Dr. Bode 
considers her bust one of “the most beauti- 


ful representations of thoughtful and chaste — 


womanhood that have been preserved to us 
from the time of the Renaissance.” Its com- 
panion piece, the “Portrait Bust of a Prince 
of Aragon,” is considered by Bardini to be 
a likeness of the father of Beatrice of Aragon 
and to be from the same hand. 

Dr. Bode, however, disagrees with this 
opinion. He has written: “The master of 
this beautiful bust has something grand, 
something energetic, which is wanting in 
Laurana. It is like a Franz Hals by the side 
of a Van Dyck. . . . To judge from the 
broad way in which the marble is treated, 
I should say that one of the Lombardian 
sculptors who worked at about the middle 
of the fifteenth century at the triumphal arch 
at Naples also made this bust, an artist as 
for instance the medailleur Pietro da Milano, 
who had worked side by side with Laurana 
for a long time.” 

A pair of standing figures of angels in 
sculptured marble, by Giovanni Antonio 
Amadeo, are remarkable works by the famous 
architect of the Certosa at Pavia, who was 
perhaps the greatest North Italian sculptor of 
his day. These lovely statuettes come from 
Duveen Brothers. Other important marbles 
are a mezzo-rilievo of the “Madonna and 
Child” by Antonio Rossellino; a “Pieta” in 
the vein of Michel Colombre; Oi a “Pieta 
with Saint John and Saint Francis,” a haut- 
relief in enameled terra cotta by Giovanni 
Della Robbia. 

Mr. Ryan, in assembling his prizes, took 
advantage of the dispersal of all the great 
collections and also drew upon some of the 
world’s greatest art dealers. The record of 
items that have appeared in important ex- 
hibitions and have been described in authori- 
tative art books is the rule in the collection, 
rather than the exception. 

The collection embraces what is considered 
one of the finest groups of Limoges champlevé 
and painted enamels ever offered at public 
sale. A rare gilded bronze and Limoges enamel 
colcombe, or Eucharistic dove, a standing figure, 
the body of which is hollowed into a small 
receptacle for the Eucharist, is one of the 
very few of these masterpieces of thirteenth 
century enamel to survive. There are three 
chasses, or reliquary caskets, including the 
magnificent gilded bronze and Limoges enamel 
example of the thirteenth century in the form 
of a gabled edifice, the whole covered with 
an envelope of engraved and gilded bronze. 
Another chasse, from the Hoe collection, is 
decorated with scenes from the murder of 
Thomas a Becket. 

The Limoges painted enamels include the 
primitive “Crucifixion” from the Pierpoint Mor- 
gan collection, a rare example of the fifteenth 
century of the so-called Monvaernu group, the 
earliest period of painted enamels. There are 
also numerous works by Nardon Penicaud: 
“Entry into Jerusalem,” from the Bardac col- 
lection, and the fine “Triptych: Scenes from 
the Life of Christ,” the masterpiece of the 
Michel Boy collection. An important series 


of Nardon Penicaud plaques, twelve in num- 
ber, depicting scenes of the Passion after en- 
gravings by Martin Schéngauer, came originally 
from a triptych in the possession of King 
A fine example of 


Ferdinand II of Portugal. 


Rodin. and Barye. 


portraiture is the likeness of “Charles, Comte 
de Montpensier, Connétable de Bourbon,” 


which passed through many famous members ' 


of the Royal Family of France. 

Mr. Ryan did not confine his connoisseur- 
ship to anti@me sculpture. In his. collection 
will be fou oudon’s “Portrait -of a Little 
Girl,” an. offfinal plaster cast, dated 1779 
and antedatifig the busts of the artist’s three 
daughters. It was acquired through Duveen 
Brothers and is recorded in G.-Giacometti’s 
work on Houdon. Mr. Ryan .also assembled 
a large group of bronzes, and -marbles by 
_ There are -thirty Barye 
bronzes, -animal studies, among them . his 
“Panther Attacking a Bull,” “Greyhound .and 
Hare”. and. “Walking Stag.” . 

Rodin is represented by three ra in 
bronze and two in marble, including his- “Na- 
poléon Enveloppé dans son -Réve,” “Frére et 
Soeur,” “St. Jean-Baptiste Préchant” and the 
deiightful “Deux Enfants Jouant,” the latter 
appearing in both bronze and marble. 

Twenty paintings by Sorolla, purchased main- 

ly from th@artist through the Hispanic So- 
ciety of America, include examples of his por- 
traits and sefshore scenes. Mr. -Ryan was 
a.warm personal friend of Sorolla. 
” Other features will be provided by a choice 
group of sixteenth century Italian majolica; a 
large selection of sixteenth century Florentine, 
French and English period furniture; the Cas- 
tellani Etruscan and Greek bronzes, excavated 
near the end of the nineteenth century and 
bought by Mr. Ryan in 1910; and a large 
group of Chinese porcelains, pottery, enamels, 
bronzes and paintings on silk, the outstanding 
items of which were acquired by Mr. Ryan 
at the Hoe sale at the American Art Associa- 
tion in 1911. 


* * * 


Ryan Prints in Sale 

The etchings and engravings comprising the 
graphic section of the Thomas Fortune Ryan 
collection will go on exhibition at the Ameri- 
can Art Association-Anderson Galleries on Nov. 
18, prior to their sale the evening of Nov.*22. 

Zorn appears to have been Mr. Ryan’s 
favorite, there being listed in the catalogue 
46 of his etchings. Possibly the outstanding 
item is “The Toast,” of which only 75 im- 
pressions were pulled. There are five Rem- 
brandt prints, among them his “Portrait of Jan 
Asselyn.” A group ‘of Diirer examples in- 
cludes “Nemesis” and the “Coat of Arms with 
a Skull,” in perfect condition. Fifteen prints 
by Axel Herman Haig, Swedish artist who 
died in 1921, are mainly proofs of such etch- 
ings as “The Portals of Rheims Cathedral” 
and “Toledo Cathedral: Interior.” Pennells 
in ‘the catalogue number 17. Other artists 
represented are James Pollard, John F. Her- 
ring, Sr.,.;Whistler, Nanteuil, Drevet, Masson, 
Frank W. Benson, Muirhead Bone, D. Y. 
Cameron and McBey. 
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New Collectors 


A concerted drive to bring new collectors 
into the art field is to be undertaken hen 
Winter under the directign. the 
Art Dealers Association 
Newlin Price, chairman of be as: z, 
new collectors committee, this drive wal. com- 
prise a general campaign for reasonable prices, 
installment selling and rental of pictures. 

“In the past,” Mr. Price said, “the collect- 

ing of art works in America has been limited 
to a few extremely rich people, not more than 
five thousand in the United States. All the 
efforts to sell on the part of art dealers have 
been directed toward these few, with the re- 
sult that the methods used appealed only to 
buyers in the high luxury class. 
- “The depression brought art dealers face 
to face with the fact. that they -had-—-speat 
too much time trying to sell. rare and ex- 
pensive pictures and not enough time deével- 
oping a steady demand for the reasonably 
priced output of the living artist.” 

Although the depression brought with it a 
decline in opportunities for the sale of high 
priced art works, the attendance at art ex- 
hibitions has had a sharp increase since 1928, 
with the result that an entirely new art pub- 
lic has grown up—a condition in which 
the art press has played no mean part. Of 
this new potential market, Mr. Price points 
out, the former wealthy collector class forms 
a small percentage. Members of the new 
group, estimated by the association at 100,000 
in New York City alone, buy each year one 
or two works of art ranging in price from $50 
to $300 each. The Middle West, Far West 
and South offer even more fertile territory. 
In the main the works in demand are by 
American artists, although the French, Ger- 
man, Austrian and English contemporaries, 
especially the former, are in sharp demand. 

Among the plans so far formulated for the 
development of this new art public are: a 
drive among American artists for the lower- 
ing of prices to bring contemporary works 
within the income of every individual earn- 
ing more than $50 a week, special sales of 
pictures at one price, “bargain departments,” 
rental libraries for paintings, prints and sculp- 
ture, and planned tours for art salesmen who 
will visit the smaller cities and towns with 
stocks of contemporary works. Installment 
selling nothing new to the business of art 
dealing, will play an important part in the 
scheme. 

Besides Mr. Price, who is president. of . the 
Ferargil Galleries, the following members of 
the association have been appointed to the 
committee on new collectors: Robert Macbeth, 
president of the Macbeth Gallery; Walter 
Grant, executives secretary of the American 
Art Dealers Association; Albert Milch, of the 
Milch Galleries; Will Hyett, president of the 
Gillespie Galleries, Pittsburgh; and Henry 
Kleeman of the Kleeman-Thorman Galleries. 
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“The Question of Science and Art” Is Presented by an Expert 





Figure 1—Repair made visible by ultra- 
violet. 


By H. D. ELLSWORTH 


[EDITORIAL NOTE—This is_ the 
fifth of a series of seven articles by Mr. 
Ellsworth, who is a recognized authority 
and the head of a laboratory devoted to the 
scientific examination of works of art. The 
first appeared in the 1st September number.] 

This article considers the application of sci- 
entific methods to the study of porcelain, pot- 
tery, glass and enamel. It is of course such a 
broad field that only illustrative examples can 
be given, but these will show that the problems 
met with may be solved in fundamentally the 
same manner and with the same degree of cer- 
tainty as are those encountered in the study 


of bronzes, paintings, or other classes of art 
objects. 

Utilization of scientific methods in the ex- 
amination of ceramics and glass is particularly 


necessary because of the exceptionally high 
degree of skill attained by the restorer and imi- 
tator. An almost infinite number of combina- 
tions of materials have Leen employed through- 
out the ages and copying of older pieces has 
been customary for centuries, particularly in 
Japan and China. There is consequently a 
great deal of work yet to be done in the com- 
pilation of reference material, necessary for the 
solution of some of the problems. 

The detection of repairs or alterations may 
be done with certainty. If the original struc- 
ture has been disturbed and other material 
added this new material will not be of pre- 
cisely the same composition or structure as the 
original. This is usually revealed by in- 
spection under ultra-violet. The difference 
is, in a large percentage of examples, evidenced 
by a markedly different coloration of the al- 
tered areas. 





Figure 3—Ultra-violet photograph of two 
kinds of glass. 





j 


| inal material. 


When differences are not easily definable by 
visual inspection, a photograph should be taken 
under ultra-violet. The photographic plate has 
a wider range of sensitivity and will record 
differences in the relative propertions of ultra- 
violet reflected by different materials, which 
may be invisible to the eye. ¥ 

Fig. 1 is a photograph, taken by ultra-violet 
radiation, of a repaired bowl. The broken 
parts had been joined and the joints so skill- 
fully concealed that the repair was unnoticeable 
in ordinary light. Under the ultra-violet the 
new areas fluoresce as a yellow color, easily 
distinguishable from the remainder which was 
hardly visible. In the illustration the difference 
is accentuated by contrast printing. 

It is not only in detecting restorations that 
the ultra-violet is used: comparison of sus- 
pected pieces with authentic examples will of- 
ten prove whether or not they are spurious. 
Examples are sometimes found where the res- 


| toration or imitation has been dage with sub- 


stances having almost the same reflective char- 
acteristics for the ultra-violet as has the orig- 
In such cases, photography by 
infra-red will almost always distinguish the dif- 
ference. 

Proof of age of ceramic pieces may be ar- 
rived at by comparison with examples of known 
age and similar composition. Considered in- 
dividually it may be done by a study of the 
surface disintegration due to age, as is done 
by a study of stone objects. This is at 
present most applicable to the early examples 
since the smaller differences existing in the 
great variety produced in the past few cen- 
turies must be more thoroughly studied and 
the data classified in cer- 
tainty. 

The manner in which aging of class sur- 
faces proceeds is shown in Fig. 2, which is 
a photomicrograph of an 11th Century gold 
cloisonné enamel. Evidences of age are 
definitely distinguishable in the enamel as 
well as the gold cloisons. 

In the study of glass, an example is illus- 


order to insure 


“Pop” Hart Drawings 


The Downtown Gallery, New York, is hold- 
ing until Dec. 2 an exhibition of drawings by 
the late George “Pop” Hart. Termed his “ar- 
tistic autobiography,” the exhibition includes 
drawings made in various parts of the world 
during Hart’s frequent tours in Mexico, Africa, 
Spain, France and the West Indies, as well 
as scenes of Coney Island and his native New 
Jersey. 

While a comprehensive memorial exhibition 
of “Pop” Hart’s paintings in all media, draw- 
ings and prints will be organized by the Down- 
town Gallery later in the season, this group 
of drawings will serve to emphasize his out- 
standing position as a draughtsman. Hart’s 
drawings are complete statements, not merely 
reference notes for future paintings. Whether 
the example portrays a single figure, a market 
scene, a cock fight, a church interior or a 
romantic landscape, his story is clearly de- 
fined. 

One critic has said of “Pop” Hart’s draw- 
ings: “He was not hampered by the limita- 
tions of black and white. The color element, 
striking in character, enters every drawing. 
His mastery of the medium is evident in every 
line, a line subtle and alive with movement 
and characterization. Hart was a unique char- 


| acter, with a distinctly personal vision and a 


great understanding and love for humanity, 


| for the mass.” 





' 








Figure 2—Photomictograph of 11th century 
enamel. 


trated in Fig. 3. The two pieces are very 
similar in appearance and have been considered 
to be by the same maker. Under the ultra-violet 
A is but dimly seen and is colored light brown, 
whereas B fluoresces as a brilliant bluish white. 
The fluorescence of B is the same as that of 
pieces of proven authenticity. Under the micro- 
scope the structures were found to be very dif- 
ferent, as shown in the pkotomicrographs. (Fig. 
4.) 

When photographed by the X-ray, A was 
found to be so transparent that the image 
was sharply defined, while the image of B was 
barely discernable. The X-ray is not, how- 
ever, commonly used in the examination of 
glass and ceramics except for the analysis by 
X-ray diffraction patterns. 

While the identification of the product of 
a certain maker may be done by the com- 
parison under ultra-violet and the microscope, 
it may be necessary to proceed further and 
analyse the glass. The simplest methods of 
doing this are by X-ray and by spark spectro- 
grams. The latter method is particularly val- 
uable in the detection of small quantities of 
impurities or added substance which are so 
often peculiar to a certain product. The 
determination of hardness, the refractive index, 
density, and other physical properties are also 
part of a comprehensive scheme of identi- 
fication. It is the extended accumulation of 
these data concerning glass, enamels, the colors 
and glazes of porcelain, etc., that will per- 
mit the positive identification of almost any 
ceramic or glass object. 

The succeeding article of this series will be 
on the scientific examination of old manu- 
scripts, page miniatures and similar materials. 
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Figure 4—Photomicrographs of the 
shown in Figure 3. 
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Carnegie Aftermath 


The Carnegie International, now being held 
in’ Pittsburgh, brought.a rather pessimistic re- 
action from Margaret Breuning, critic of the 
New York Post. “Firstly,” she writes, “this 
exhibition bears eloquent witness to the fact 
that in this moment of economic stress and 
political upheaval, passion for art is non-ex- 
istent. There is a languor, a sad perfunctory 
note throughout the galleries, as though the 
Pierian springs of inspiration had run dry, 
but, in spite of this defection of the Muses, 
pictures must be made and sold. 

“In no section is this more apparent than 
in the American one. There are some excellent 
achievements. and a: few vigorous, fresh works, 
but the vast majority of exhibits presents 
the aspect of having been produced hastily 
to meet economic needs with little thought 
of the aesthetic rapture or the absorption in 
fine craftsmanship which both contribute to 
any great work of art. 

“Particularly noticeable is the writing on 
the wall as to abstract art. Not that it has not 
served its day faithfully and well and been 
a salutary influence on the amorphousness 
into which impressionistic painting led the 
artist. Yet, after leaving representation en- 
tirely to the camera, modern painting seems 
to find itself in an impasse with a decided 
tendency back to the subject picture. The 
paie wraith of the Pseudo-Greek figure by 
Picasso in the French section is like a sym- 
bol of this aesthetic fatigue. That such a 
wraith ever dominated the artistic world seems 
almost impossible at the moment.” 

Concurring with almost all the other critics, 
Mrs. Breuning states that “the French section 
is one of the feeblest, possibly because French 
artists have so long been leaping after the 
ignis fatuus that Picasso symbolizes.” The 


English section also she found unimpressive, | 


writing: “Fatigue is here, too; fatigue af 
spirit and banality of viewpoint.” In Spain, 
however, “Picasso’s influence seems at last 
io be shaken off by these erstwhile disciples 
and a bold, naturalist vigor of artistic language 
developed with great power and charm.” 
Royal Cortissoz of the New York Herald 


Tribune, after gazing at the Carnegie and | 


comparing it with the “International” held 
last year by the College Art Association at 
Rockefeller Center, asks the question: “Is 
European painting in the doldrums? Is the 
artist not confused, uncertain, feeling his way 
toward a new path? Some commentators be- 
lieve that he has found it, that with Cézanne 
and the other Post-Impressionists, Picasso and 
the rest of the modernists, a richly leavening 
evangel has renovated the world of art. I 
cannot perceive any very encouraging effects 
of this influence. 


“In our transitional epoch what chiefly im- | 


presses me about many an artist is a certain 
dully accurate-vision where once painters ‘saw 
beautifully,’ and a disposition toward dogged- 
ness in technique rather than toward an en- 
kindling virtuosity. Walking up and down 
through the Pittsburgh galleries I was struck 
by the rarity of men heedful of Renoir’s 
admonition, to ‘caress the pigment.’ Exquisite- 
ly painted surface has gone out of fashion, 
though it has not been altogether abandoned. 
What, then, emerges from the welter to give 
a show like this one what it undoubtedly 
possesses, a certain rude vitality? Nothing 
less than the truth as. it is discovered in the 
color and movement of contemporary life. 
That, after all, is no small achievement.” 
Painting, he sums up, is not in a very 
flourishing condition: “Modernism and _ its 
specicus short cuts have had a great deal to 
do with the declension of the schools. But 








the central cause has been the disappearance 
of leaders of high caliber. There are no 
giants left in the land today. And it is only 
creative genius that can rehabilitate a school 
anywhere.” 

Elisabeth Luther Cary of the New York 
Times noted that the subject picture played 
an unusually “prominent role, saying: “To 
write about the subject pictures in the Inter- 
national exhibition at Pittsburgh is almost to 
write about the whole exhibition, so far do 
they outnumber the rest. For a long time 
subject pictures have been looked upon ask- 
ance by fastidious critics of art. Yet when 
they are telling their stories with a technical 
expertness equal to that of the abstractionists, 
and are often dealing with what can only be 
more clumsily ‘said in words, why should we 
complain?” 


Mass Voting for Prizes 

The artists represented in the first annual 
exhibition of water colors, prints, drawings and 
pastels at the Oakland Art Gallery were given 
the opportunity to rate the work of their 
colleagues By voting on the exhibits. 

The results are: First place, “Liars’ Corner,” 
Maurice Logan; second, “Little Italy,” Maurice 
Logan; third, “Still Life of Lillies’ Leah 
Beall; fourth, “Flowers,” G. C. Tabb; fifth, 
“Hay Barge, 6th & Channel Sts.,” Wm. Ross 
Cameron; tied for sixth place, “Santa Fe 
Waterfall,” Joseph Bakos, “Bottles & Fruit.” 
William Gaw, and “House on Stilts,” Paul 
Schmitt; tied for seventh place, “Landscape 
No. 3,” Goddard Gale, “The Old Monarch,” 
James Holden; eighth, “The Garden,” Frank 
Bergman; ninth, “Wong’s House,” Charles 
O. Horton; tied for tenth place, “Peaches,” 
Wm. Gaw, “Tamalpais Water Color,” John 
Emmett Gerrity, “The Harbor,” Harold Miles. 


Roerich Pact Convention 

At the third international convention of 
the Roerich Pact and Banner of Peace to be 
held in Washington, Nov. 17 and 18, a message 
from Secretary of State Cordell Hull will be 
read by Secretary of Agriculture Henry Wal- 
lace. 

Other speakers include Senator King; Dr. 
James Brown Scott, director of Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace: Charles 
Moore, of the U. S. Commission of Fine Arts, 
and Dr. A. Hrdlicka, of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. Official acceptances in response to the 
invitation t@ participate have been received 
from many countries, including Spain, Japan, 
Switzerland, Argentina, Chile, Poland, China 
and Yugoslavia. In addition to international 
governmental representatives at the conven- 
tion, it is expected that numerous cultural 
bodies of America and other countries will be 
represented by delegates. 


A Model Writes a Book 


Marguerite Agniel, who is famous as the 
model for many noted artists and sculptors, 
has written a book, “Body Sculpture” (New 
York; E. H. & A. C. Friedrichs; $1.00), which 
contains 32 specially posed life studies of her- 
self. Miss Agniel has been considered by all 
those for whom she has posed, as the possessor 
of one of the most marvelously beautiful and 
supple bodies, and for this reason the life 
student will find much of inspiration and value 
in a study of her book. 


Boston Gets De Camp Painting 
“The Blue Cup” by Joseph De Camp (1858- 
1923) has been presented to the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts by Edwin S. Webster, 
augmenting the museum’s group of American 
paintings. 
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A Teniers, a Breughel Bought by Museums 













Characteristic of the Flemish School, which 
found its subjects close to the earth, is the 
“Peasants Playing Bowls Outside a Tavern” 
by David Teniers the Elder, just acquired 
by the Milwaukee Institute of Arts from the 
Galleries of Carson Pirie Scott & Co., of Chi- 
cago. Though Teniers, like others of his time, 
attempted large religious and mythological com- 
positions, his fame to a marked extent rests 
securely upon his canvases of peasants carous- 
ing and working, all depicted with a healthy 
sense of humor. His famous son, David Ten- 
iers the Younger, owed much to the father, 
by whom he was taught. 

C. J. Bulliet of the Chicago Daily News 
writes of Milwaukee’s painting: “The tavern 
before which the peasants are playing their 
game is the tavern in the environs of Antwerp 
that the younger Teniers has made so famous. 
David, Jr., it might be gathered from his 
work, spent most of his life on the spot, paint- 
ing the peasants playing or drinking inside and 
outside this tavern, over and over. 

“The peasants in their game in this picture 
are not so animated as are the rustics of 
David, Jr. But that is accounted a virtue 
instead of a fault in this day and age of ours, 
and it is just possible that a precocious young- 
ster stole and ran away with the fame of his 
father. It may be in the readjustment of 
values that David Teniers, Sr., was the equal 
if not the superior of his son.” 

Linked with the Teniers both by art and 
marriage are the Breughels. The Art Institute 
of Chicago has been presented by Mr. and 
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IRVING PLACE AT 
“Under Reliance one ore ay 


“Peasants Playing Bowls Outside a Tavern,” by David Teniers the Eldgr 
(1582-1649). ~s 


Mrs. Thomas C. Russell with a fine canvas 
by Jan Breughel (1568-1625), “Village and 
River Scene.” Jan, youngest son of Pieter 
Breughel the Elder, was born just one year 
before the death of his famous father. Called 
“Velvet” Breughel, for the smooth surface and 
photographic reality of his paintings, he scorned 
the classical teachings of the Italians and de- 
voted himself to scenes from daily life. His 
daughter, Anne, ward of Rubens, married 
David Teniers the Younger. The other brother 
Pieter Breughel the Younger was* known as 
“Hell” Breughel. 


Mexicans at Syracuse 

During November the Syracuse Museum of 
Fine Arts is holding an exhibition of Mexican 
paintings and arts and crafts. Beginning with 
the earliest best known types of Aztec and 
Mayan pottery, lent by the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum and the Museum of Natural History, the 
development of ceramics to the most modern 
kinds is traced. In the less progressive Mex- 
ican states this modern craftwork resembles 
that belonging to previous centuries. 

Paintings, drawings, lithographs, textiles, fur- 
niture and rugs were assembled exclusively for 
the Syracuse Museum by Edward T. Moore 


from the private collections of Mrs. Dwight 


Morrow, Mrs. Frances Flynn Paine, Alfred H. 
Barr, Jr., Stephen Clark, Ralph Schofler, Fred 
Leighton, Mrs. Anna R. Lowenburg, and from 
the Delphic Studios and the Weyhe Gallery. 
Diego Rivera, whose belief that all art should 


be propagandic has stirred up many an art 
battle, and José Clemente Orozco are prom- 
Other 


inently represented in the exhibition. 
painters include Jean Charlot, Paul: O’Higgins 
and Alva. 


Overcomes Supreme Handicap 


An exhibition of paintings by E. Earl Baily, 
an artist who since the age of 2 has been 
unable to use his hands or feet because of 


paralysis, is being held at the Philadelphia Art 
Mr. Baily works by holding his 


Alliance. 
brush with his teeth, while seated in a wheel 


chair which has an attachment for easel and 


palette. A majority of the 100 paintings are 


marines and scenes along the Atlantic coast. 





POSITION WANTED 

Manager of Prominent Summer Art Exhibition 

, desires connection in New York Art Gallery. 
Address: Box A., The Art Digest 













Buffalo’s Plan 


Perhaps the most ambitious “Picture Lend- 
-ing Library” scheme to be formed so far is 
the .one just inaugurated at the Albright Art 
Gallery by the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy 
,a8 a means of increasing museum membership 
.and appreciation. Oil paintings, water colors, 
-drawings, etchings and lithographs by inter- 
nationally known artists have been made avail- 
able for individuals and organizations, who 
-are members of the gallery, for periods of 
-thirty days. These works are on exhibition 
during November. ; 

The gallery says of the plan: “It has long 
been held an ideal by the Albright Gallery 
to be able to ‘bring original works of art 
closer to that group of pecple whose income 
is limited, and whose contact with the fine arts 
has necessarily been confined to occasional 
Visits to art galleries. If it could be possible 
to make good pictures as available as good 
books are in a public library, the ideal would 
‘be partially realized. Undoubtedly, the best 
way to enjoy works of art is to live with them 
—in one’s nome—studying and absorbing the 
‘artist’s message at leisure.” 

The gallery’s “Library,” which at present 
comprises 255 pictures, was made possible 
through the generous co-operation of the fol- 
lowing art dealers: Bourgeois Gallery, Durand- 
Ruel Gallery, Ehrich Galleries, Marie Harriman 
Gallery, M. Knoedler & Co., Kraushaar Gal- 
leries, Macbeth Gallery, Milch Galleries Mon- 
tross Gallery, Rehn Galleries, Jacques Selig- 
mann & Co., and E. Weyhe, all of New York, 
and the Bredemeier Gallery of Buffalo. 

Among the most notable artists represented 
2re: George Bellows, Eugene Boudin, William 
M. Chase, Corot, Daumier, Delacroix, Derain, 
Diirer, Childe Hassam, Inness, Rockwell Kent, 
Marie Laurencin, George Luks, Dodge Mac- 
Knight, Matisse, Charles Meryon, Maurice 
Prendergast, Abbott Thayer, Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Chauncer Ryder, Vlaminck and Whistler. 


22 Works by Wright Sold 


Erwin S. Barrie, director of the Grand Cen- 
tral Art Galleries, has solid foundation for his 
recent statement that there is an improve- 
ment in the art business this Fall. He cites 
as one of his indices the unusual record made 
at the exhibition just concluded by George 
Wright, prominent Connecticut artist, at the 
galleries. Twenty-two of Mr. Wright’s more 
important works, including drawings, water 
colors, pastels and etchings, were sold during 
the two weeks of the show. The purchasers 
were private collectors mostly in the Metro- 
politan district. 

Mr. Wright’s work has been practically all 
done in New Orleans or Canada, with the 
exception of his hunting scenes in pastel which 
portray the characteristics of the pink coat of 
Connecticut or Long Island following the 
hounds. 


A Robert Brackman Show 
An exhibition by Robert Brackman has just 
opened at the Macbeth Gallery, New York. 
Among the exhibits are several recently com- 
pleted pertrait and figure drawings. 





Miniature Exhibition 
from the pot 
Century of Progress Exposition 
by the American Society and the 
Brooklyn Society of Miniature 


Painters. 
November 16 to 29 


WILLEM HOLST 


5 East 57th Street New York 
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Repeal and Art 


There will be much work for artists now that 
repeal has become a fact. Bars in hotels 
and restaurants, some of them famous land- 
marks of another day, have either been dis- 
mantled or lack the artistic decorations suit- 
able for a generation more art conscious than 
that which preceded prohibition. However, 
this prospective “commission paradise” for the 
artists is not without tribulation. Uncertainty 
as to the form of liquor control, and the pos- 
sibility that bars will be prohibited have held 
in abeyance projected mural decoration plans, 
according to a report by the National Com- 
mission to Advance American Art, which has 
made a survey to determine the extent to 
which alcohol would stimulate mural painting. 

Although several hotels and restaurants have 
gone so far as to authorize artists to submit 
sketches, says the report, the actual commis- 
sioning of the work has been postponed in 
most cases pending definite announcement of 
future liquor regulations. Meantime the de- 
lay is working a hardship on the artists who 
have devoted time and effort to executing 
plans for prospective clients. 

“When indications pointed to certain repeal,” 
said Henry R. Rittenberg, treasurer of the 
Commission, “hotels and restaurants freely re- 
quested artists to submit plans for decoration 
of proposed bars and grills. The artist, nat- 
urally assuming that a definite commission 
was to be given him, devoted much time, 
thought and work to the preparation of 
sketches and plans. Now that the excitement 
has cooled and the business of preparing for 
repeal has sobered, the artist, we have found, 
has been left in a state of uncertainty. The 
devotion of his time to these projects naturally 
has prevented his giving attention to current 
work and prospects, so that in this time of 
distress the speculation turn of events has 
worked unfair hardships upon him.” 

Ernest Peixotto, president of the Mural 
Painters, expresses the opinion that if bars 
are to be permitted, a sudden announcement 
to this effect will precipitate a rush of orders 
and the consequent speed would produce a 
flood of mediocre decorations. He pointed 
out that in case bars are permitted, the pro- 
prietors will do well to employ outstanding 
artists. “Good art,” he said, “is an asset, 
even in a bar.” 

Francis Keally, architect, was quoted in the 
New York Times as stating that because of 
the necessity of giving small space unusual 
treatment, the plans now being executed call 
for the elimination of the long bar and the 
installation of a small semicircular or service 
bar in the center of the room, as was com- 
monly used in Massachusetts around 1650, and 
from which the present speakeasy bar really 
evolved.” 

“While the elimination of the ordinary bar 
in certain instances,” he said, “might lessen 
the need for murals, I do not believe that 
possible work for the artist will be reduced. 
A greater artistic effort will be necessary to- 
day than in the old days, for the public has 
become accustomed to charm and will no longer 
tolerate the commonplace bar of yesteryear 


MARIE HARRIMAN 


GALLERY 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


COURBET . DELACROIX 


Until Nov. 25th 
61-63 East 57th Street, New York 





National Character of Polish Art Revealed 





“Nurse,” by Jan Zamoyski, of 


An extensive Polish exhibition, organized and 
presented by the International School of Art 
in New York, is being held at the Brooklyn 
Museum until Nov. 26. A wide range of ex- 
amples is presented, mostly modern, embracing 
oils, water colors, graphic art, caricatures, com- 
mercial art, applied art produced by peasants 
and a selection of prints made in the Polish 
art schools. 

The catalogue explains that since the World 
War, which re-established Poland as an inde- 
pendent nation, native art has made rapid 
progress and that “at the moment, Polish art 
is in full bloom,” signalizing “the emergence 
of a more and more distinctly national char- 
acter.” 

Two groups are represented in the oil sec- 


with its ugly stack of glasses and other em- 
bellishments.” 

However, this boom in the realm of mural 
painters is not destined, according to Weare 
Holbrook of the New York Herald Tribune, 
to touch the creators of the “modern nude.” 
He feels that “the mellow toper, glancing up 
from his tankard and getting the full effect 
of a post-impressionistic portrait right between 
the eyes, would be likely to conclude that 
it was time for him to climb on the wagon. 
He might not realize that the grotesque con- 
tortions of the creature on the canvas are 
apparent to others besides himself, that what 
he sees is not a mere fig leaf of his imagina- 
tion, but a deliberately planned and perpe- 
trated objet d’art. Many of Matisse’s speci- 
ous nudes bear a disconcerting resemblance to 
pink elephants, and Picasso’s full-face profiles 
often give one the sensation of seeing double. 
Their place is not in the barroom.” 


the Brotherhood of St. Luke. 


tion—“The Brotherhood of St. Luke,” com- 
posed of ten members “united by bonds of 
sincere friendship and years of work together,” 
and the Warsaw School. 

“The exhibition,” writes Edward Alden 
Jewell of the New York Times, “argues vig- 
orous and widespread activity, both in the 
craft field and in that of the so-called ‘fine 
arts’—although the Warsaw Academy, it seems, 
does not recognize any such distinction. The 
Academy’s program embraces all the branches, 
a fact that perhaps accounts, in part, for the 
unifying thread that seems to pull together 
into harmonious relationship so many diverse 
elements of Polish artistic expression.” 

Marya Werten, native of Warsaw, the center 
of Polish culture and art, is responsible for 
this collection—a venture on which she worked 
since last May. Miss Werten, who is con- 
nected with the International School of Art, is 
peculiarly adapted to undertake such a task, 
having spent years as an artist, designer, teach- 
er and research worker in Poland before com- 
ing to the United States to continue her 
cultural activities. 


Pierre Matisse 
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Do You Know Hassam Etched 367 ‘Prints 


“Colonial Church, Gloucester.” 


Truly monumental is the exhibition of etch- 
ings by Childe Hassam at the Leonard Clay- 
ton Gallery in New York. It comprises proofs 
of 367 subjects etched on copper,—the first 
comprehensive showing of the prints of an 
American artist whose wide fame heretofore 
has been based chiefly on ‘his oil paintings. 
Mr. Hassam, who is now 74, is the surviving 
pioneer of Impressionism in America. His col- 
leagues, Theodore Robinson and John Twacht- 
man, passed years ago. 
his birthday on Oct. 19 at his home in, East 
Hampton, L. L, by taking a stinging plunge 
in the ocean. He paints or etches every day. 

The “American Art Annual” in its “Bio- 
graphical Dictionary cf American Artists” de- 
votes more than a column to Childe Hassam. 
The greater part of the record is taken up 
by a list of the prizes he has won with his 


EXPERT RESTORER OF 
OLD MASTERS 


and Authority on their Authorship. 
References given. Orders taken by 
writing Harvey Leepa, Box R.R., The 
Art Digest, 116 E. 59th St., New York. 
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Etching by Childe Hassam. 


paintings, and a list of his paintings owned by 
American museums. The Metropolitan, of 
New York, leads with five ofls. There is 
nothing to indicate that in his lomg career he 
has etched 367 copper plates. But print col- 
lectors know this side of his art, and future art 
histcrians will take large cognizance of it. 
For Mr. Hassam caught the beayty of sun 
light and ambient atmosphere exactly as he 
did in his oils—in some of them perhaps more 
so, with a radiation of light that is marvelous. 

This comprehensive exhibition reveals the 
rarely seen little French and English plates, 
some of them made from drawings dating as 
far back as 1883. There are more than fifty 
prints in the New England group,—-depictions 
of the artist’s native land, for he. was born 
in Boston. ‘The New York series comprises 
more than sixty plates. Another group of fifty 
constitutes a surprise: they are of the South 
and West and are almost unknown. Then 
there is a “Nude” series, and a series of 
“Trees.” 

The exhibition affords art Jovers a chance 
to get acquainted witha. little known but 
important side of a man whose name is en- 
duringly large in American art history. 





MacLaughlan Prints 


A newly acquired collection of 138 etchings 
by Donald Shaw MacLaughlan is being exhib- 
ited by the Toledo Museum throughout No- 
vember and December, the gift of Alice Roullier 
of the Roullicr Art Galleries of Chicago. Many 
cf MacLaughlan’s best known and finest prints 
are included—testimony to the artist’s per- 
formance and the collector’s discrimination. 

English, Italian, French and American scenes 
give a cosmopolitan aspect to the collection, 
showing to full advantage MacLaughlan’s 
“mastery of line and design, understanding of 
his medium, and above all a wide range of 
subject matter,” to quote the Toledo Sunday 
Times. “His Thames scenes, with their boats 
and fishermen, are treated with vigor and dash,” 
said this critic. “His views of Swiss land- 
scapes are set forth with a dramatic inter- 


| play of light and dark; and in his serene Italian 
| vistas he achieves an atmosphere almost classi- 


cal. . . . His ability as a draughtsman he 


| reveals in an imposing series of architectural 


studies ranging from thatched English cottages 


| to Gothic cathedrals of France and marble 


| facades selected from Italian cities.” 


MacLaughlan has been called one of the 
most individual etchers America has produced 


| since Whistler. A Canadian by birth, he stud- 
| ied art first in Massachusetts and later in 





Paris. He etched his first plate in 1899. 


Lucas Print Collection 


The Baltimore Museum’s print department 
has been designated the permanent depository 
of the internationally famous Lucas collection 
of Prints, through the co-operation of the 
Maryland Institute, where they have been 
kept for many years. This collection, con- 
taining more than 14,000 items, was formerly 
owned by George A. Lucas, friend of Whist- 
ler and many other notable artists and col- 
lectors of his time. On his death Mr. Lucas 
left his vast collection to his friend, Henry 
Walters, who bequeathed it to the Maryland 
Institute. The Baltimore Museum will now 
catalogue, exhibit and care for the prints. 

The task of cataloguing has been undertaken 
by Adelyn D. Breeskin, curator of the print 
department, who announces that she is mak- 
ing many unusual discoveries. The Whistlers 
are outstanding in the collection and among 
them are several rare states, unrecorded. In 
addition there are a number of letters from 
Whistler to Mr. Lucas. 

During November an exhibition of outstand- 
ing examples from the collection is being held. 





Sowers Opens Print Rooms 

Roy Vernon Sowers anncunces the opening 
of new print rooms and a rare book shop at 
451 Post Street, San Francisco. Associated 
with Mr. Sowers is H. J. Allen, formerly a 
partner of Vickery, Atkins & Torrey. The 
first exhibition comprises engravings and wood- 
cuts by Italian, German and Flemish masters 
of the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. 














TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 


for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
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At Philadelphia 


The general average of the seventh annual 
exhibition of work by the Philadelphia Society 
of Etchers at the Newman Galleries there is 
high, in the opinion of Dorothy Grafly, art 
critic of the Philadelphia Public-Ledger, and is 
punctuated by several unusual and imaginative 
groups. 

Landscape treatments in the etching medium 
predominate, she says, with considerable em- 
phasis on the snow scene with its inherent 
possibilities for contrast in black and white. 
The careful draftsmanship of the architectural 
etchings of John Taylor Arms and the char- 
acter portraits by Cadwallader Washburn are 
also much in evidence. 

The groups in the exhibition that “strike a 
high water mark,” according to Miss Grafly, 
and “point toward the same deepening of 
thought and emotional reaction in the Amer- 
ican world of prints as that now apparently 
taking place in the ailied worlds of oil and 


water color,” are those including the “imag- | 


inative” landscape and figure compositions by 


Clifford Addams; the series of Mexican prints | 
by the late “Pop” Hart; “the finely tragic | 


human episodes” by Eugene Higgins; the line 
jottings by Frank Nankivell and the “flowing 
compositions” by Albert Sterner. 

The works of all these artists, Miss Grafly 
says, reveal that they use their technique as a 
means to an end—a means to express the 
vital things they have to say, rather than as 
an end in itself. 


Printmakers of the South 


Due to the popularity of the special print 
exhibition made up last year by the Southern 
States Art League from prints given for pre- 
sentation to sustaining members, individual ex- 
hibitions of etchings, lithographs or block 
prints by a number of the foremost print- 
makers of the South are now being offered 
by the League to local organizations. 

Matted but not framed, these prints can 
be shipped by parcel post, and the exhibitions 
are inexpensive, costing only a small fee be- 
sides postage to the next point. Among the 
artists who have already promised “one-man” 
shows are Alice Standish Buell, Margaret 
Scrugs Carruth, Honore Guilbeau Cooke, Edith 
Fairfax Davenport, Margaret M. Law, Blanche 
McVeigh, Benson B. Moore, Rosamond Niles, 
Mabel Pugh, Margaret Seewald, Elizabeth O’- 
Neill Verner, and Ellsworth Woodward. 


American Etchers’ Show 


The 18th annual exhibition of the Society 
of American Etchers will be held in the gal- 
leries of the National Arts Club, 15 Gramercy 
Park, New York, from Nov. 28 to Dec. 26. 
Only original works in the metal plate media, 
such as etching, drypoint, aquatint and mezzo- 
tint will be included in the exhibition. 

This year the prizes will be: the Mrs. Henry 
F. Noyes prize, $50, for the best print in the 
exhibition; the Kate W. Arms Memorial prize, 
$25, for the best print by a member; and the 
John Taylor Arms prize, $25, for the best piece 
of technical execution in pure etching. Last 
year’s prize winners—Louis C. Rosenberg, 
Robert Nesbit, James E. Allen and Kerr Eby 
—will make the awards. The following mem- 
bers will comprise the jury of selection: Louis 
C. Rosenberg, Ernest D. Roth, Chester B. 
Price, Eugene Higgins and James E. Allen. 
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“Muyiks Stood for Themselves and 


The Soviet rules Russia. It has been so 
long in power now that three generations of 
Russians have been cast into a new mold, con- 
forming in idealism and service with the plans 
made nearly a century ago by Karl Marx and, 
less than two decades ago, by Lenin. Some 
will say that the thing the Bolsheviks wrought 
was ruthless, others will say inevitable. Re- 
gardless of who is right, there was tragedy for 
many great souls when Lenin, Trotsky and 
Lunacharsky overthrew the Kerensky republic. 


Sentenced Dmitri to Twenty Years.” 


| “The Brothers Karamazov.” 


The October Revolution of 1917 brought | 


tragedy to at least one great artist, Boris 
Grigoriev. He was a follower of Kerensky. 
When the “red terror” flared, loving life, he 
fled. He went to France, and became an 
“emigré.” Paris: was kind. Its thousands of 
artists appreciated the vigor of the young 
Russian. He was a comrade. He worked and 
starved—with them. His stomach often was 
empty. The proprietor of a restaurant on 
Montmartre pointed to bare white walls. Grig- 
oriev filled them with murals. Grigoriev ate. 
He became a designer of theatre sets. He 
became an international artist—an expatriate 
with a world for a home. 


Before the Soviet, there was Russian art, 
and a great Russian literature. Tolstoi, Push- 
kin, Gogol, Turgeniev, Dostoievsky, and Gorky 
(now the Soviet’s grand old man of letters). 
The whole world recognizes the mastery of 
Dostoievsky’s trenchant psychological study, 
This novel be- 
longs at the pinnacle of Russian art, and the 
Kerensky expatriate, Boris Grigoriev, has pro- 
duced 60 drawings to enhance the understand- 
ing of it. These drawings, on which the artist 
has spent sixteen years, are now on view at 
the Marie Sterner Galleries, New York. 

Tue Arr Dicest wonders if Lunacharsky, 
now commissar of art in the U. S. S. R., view- 
ing these illustrations, would not ask Stalin 
to forgive the artist’s Kerensky affiliations, and 
invite him to as honored a position in the 


| Union of Soviet Republics for art as Gorky 


occupies in literature. 

Maybe Litvinoff might stop in and take a 
look. 

At least, those who love the literature of 
old Russia, will find pleasure in viewing the 
drawings of Grigoriev. who knows the Russia 
of Pre-Soviet days. 





“It Is Pleasant to Talk With a Clever Person.” 
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Sculpture Technique 


Sargeant Jagger, well known British sculp- 
tor, has written the volume in the “How to 
Do It” series (New York; Studio Publications; 
$3.50) on “Modelling and Sculpture in the 
Making.” This book follows the style and 
format of its predecessors and like them is 
very helpful to the beginner in the field. 

Mr. Jagger, in the introduction, warns the 
student reader that he has chosen the “most 
exacting, the most arduous and the least 
appreciated of all the arts.” Sculpture, he 
continues, demands a deep and sincere study 
of, and a capacity to reproduce the beaute- 
ous forms of nature as they are before “launch- 
ing forth into the joys of that final and cul- 
minating phase—self-expression.” 

He then makes the beginner acquainted 
with the necessary tools and equipment of 
the studio, not merely for actual modelling, 
but also for the making of armatures as well 
as backgrounds for reliefs. He deals with 
clay, making the sketch model, the working 
model, the full-sized model, working in re- 
lief and the bronzing of plaster models. 

The author follows the technical section of 
the book with an analysis of twelve great 
works of sculpture, beginning with a primi- 
tive African piece, through Egyptian, Greek, 
Assyrian and Indian examples to modern 
work as typified by Rodin, Bourdelle, Mes- 
trovic and others. 


On Italian Art 

Another in the series of thirteen booklets 
on bibliography covering the entire field of 
Italian art, by Francis Geck, instructor of 
interior decoration at the University of Colo- 
rado, has just been published (Boulder; Uni- 
versity of Colorado Bookstore; $1.25). This 
pamphlet is volume seven and deals with 
Italian art of the High Renaissance (Il Cin- 
quecento, prima parte, 1500-1540). 

These booklets have great value for the art 
student, teacher and architect doing research 
work in a systematic way, since they contain 
references to the enormous amount of ma- 
terial dealing with the fine arts of the period, 
as well as those works which throw light on 


history, politics, customs and literary achieve- 
ments. 





THE LONDON 
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(founded 1893) 


The only international art 
magazine which constantly re- 
views American Art. 


“There’s nothing that gives Quercus 
a better thrill than the monthly 
arrival of ‘The Studio’, perhaps the 
most fascinating illustrated maga- 
zine in the world.” 
P. E. G. Quercus in 
Saturday Review of 
Literature. 


Monthly 50c: $5.00 a year 
381 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 














Henrietta Shore 


A book on the art of Heniiesta Shore, Cali- 
fornia artist, formerly of Safi Francisco and 
now residing in Carmel, hag gust been pub- 
lished by E. Weyhe (New York; $5.00). 
Like its predecessors in the series on Western 
artists, this monograph is edited by Merle 
Armitage. It comprises 23 reproductions of 
Miss Shore’s paintings, drawings and litho- 
graphs. The frontispiece in color is a cari- 
cature of Miss Shore by Jean,Charlot. The 
volume contains appreciativé articles about 
the artist’s work by Edward Weston, Regin- 
ald Poland and the editor. 

A tendency is revealed in all of Miss 
Shore’s works to lean to “Freudian horticul- 
ture” in the manner of Georgia O’Keeffe. Ed- 
ward Weston, in his foreword, explains in 
part the symbolic projections in Miss Shore’s 
canvases and drawings by saying: “When 
she paints a flower she JS that’ flower, when 
she draws a rock she JS that rock; living 
her part so fully, recreating out of her own 
substance, Shore’s work stimulates directly 
through the senses without intellectual inter- 
ference.” 

Merle Armitage considers Miss Shore “sing- 


ularly vital and remarkably elemental” for her | 


“forms, delineated with a definiteness which 
is in itself revealing, are so close to the 
mother-womb as to partake of the character 
of the wholly spiritual . . . As they challenge 
for recognition we are powerless to deny them. 
They are a part of the uncatalogued, the 
sometimes not-admitted crevices of the mind.” 

In her pencil drawings, Miss Shore has 
reached the pinnacle of her power, asserts Mr. 
Armitage. And in conclusion he says, “With 
sureness at times disarming, she elects those 
forms which have for us the most significance 
and in this medium epitomizes the rarest phase 
of her recondite comprehension.” 

In the opinion of Reginald Poland, director 
of the Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego, Miss 
Shore has already made the world richer with 
her “sincere and life-enhancing paintings, draw- 
ings and prints . . . A great future awaits 
Henrietta Shore.” 





Oriental Art Handbook 


The Art Institute of Chicago has just pub- 
lished a most interesting monograph in the 
“Handbook of the Department of Oriental Art” 
(50c), edited by Charles Fabens Kelley, curator 
of that department. Helen Gunsaulus, the as- 
sistant curator, wrote the section devoted to 
Japanese prints and the minor arts of Japan. 

Mr. Kelley says, in the introduction, that 
the work was in no way intended to be a 
treatise on the art of the Orient but rather a 
series of illustrations of the most important 
objects in the Institute’s collection, with a 
running commentary. 

This department of the Institute is of com- 
paratively recent origin, being the outgrowth of 
the all-inclusive department of decorative arts. 
The first gifts to the Oriental collection, which 
served to focus the attention of Chicagoans on 
this art, were made in 1900 by Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel M. Nickerson, whose collection, main- 
ly Chinese and Japanese, covered a wide range. 
The Near Eastern branch was given its first im- 
pulse by Dr. Frank Gunsaulus with his gift 
of Persian and Near Eastern pottery. 

The handbook is arranged for convenience 
in four sections: Chinese, Japanese, Near 
Eastern or Mohammedan. and Misce!laneous. 


The News and Opinion of Books on Art 








Whistler Quarrel 


In the “Tribulations of a Baronet” (New 
York; MacMillan Co.; $2.50) Timothy Eden 
presents a character study of Sir William 
Eden, whose famous quarrel with Whistler 
over the latter’s portrait of Lady Eden was 
the subject of Whistler’s book “The Baronet 
and the Butterfly.” For the first time this 
quarrel is here presented from the Baronet’s 
point of view. 

The reason for the quarrel, which created 
such a stir at the time in London and Paris, 
and is often referred to today, is given by 
Sir William in a letter to an American, dated 
April 8, 1900. It reads: “I commissioned Mr. 
Whistler to make a sketch portrait in water 
colours of Lady Eden. He preferred oils and 
he selected a panel about the size of half 
this sheet of note-paper, and after seven or 
eight sittings had practically completed a 
very pretty suggestion of his sitter. 

“The price originally arranged was ‘from 
100 to 150 guineas.’ From the size and 
slightness of the work I considered 100 guineas 
the value of the picture and sent a cheque 
accordingly. Mr. Whistler cashed the cheque, 
exhibited the picture, and refused to deliver 
it.” Sir William did not destroy the picture as 
some accounts would have it. The author states 
that this affair would scarcely have been 
noticed by the public at all but for Whistler, 
“who blew an unceasing solo about it on his 
trumpet.” 

Sir William Eden was an artist, but, says 
his biographer, the usual attributes of an 
artist were strange and offensive to his na- 
ture. His water colors of “nooks in country 
houses and church interiors” drew contem- 
porary praise from such critics as Sir Claude 
Phillips and George Moore. But today these 
works are hardly remembered and are not 
represented in a single gallery. 


Aesop Illustrations 
Boris Artzybasheff has joined the “Aesop’s 
Fables procession” and under the imprint of 
the Viking Press (New York; $2.00) has 


| brought out a modern edition of the classic 
| fables amply illustrated by his striking wood- 


cuts. 

He selected the fables from the best Eng- 
lish editions, such as the Croxall edition of 
1722 and the James version of 1848. The 
result is an interesting collection of 90 fables 
with twenty wood engravings—some very seri- 
ous, some broadly humorous, some grotesque 
and all very arresting. 

Although intended for children, the volume 
will be an artistic addition to any book 
collector’s library. 


A Booklet on Porcelain 

George H. Opdyke, whose recent book, “Art 
and Nature Appreciation,” was an outstanding 
work in the field of art education, is the au- 
thor of “Pottery and Porcelain” third in the 
“Enjoy Your Museum” series of booklets 
(Pasadena; Esto Publishing Co.; 10c). 

Mr. Opdyke presents an appreciation of pot- 
tery as an art, describes the different kinds of 
pottery, and gives general hints on the study 
of line and form in pottery, color and decora- 
tion. He concludes by contrasting the pottery 
of the East, such as the Chinese, Japanese, 
Egyptian and Persian, with that of the West. 
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Rare Books 
Ryan Books 


The splendid art library of the late Thomas 
Fortune Ryan will be offered at public auction 
at the American Art Association-Anderson Gal- 
leries the afternoons of Nov. 21 and 22. With 
the consent of the executor, the Guaranty 
Trust Company, additional books from other 
sources have been added. 

Important reference books as well as copies 
of de luxe editions of catalogues of fine pri- 
vate collections appear in the sale. A set of 
Bode’s monumental work on the Tuscan school 
of sculpture, “Denkmiler der Renaissance- 
Sculptur Toscanas”, with 557 plates, and his 
“The Italian Bronze Statuettes of the Renais- 
sance”, with 266 photogravure illustrations, 
come up in the reference books. Also included 
are a large paper edition of Racinet’s “Le Cos- 
tume Historique”; a first edition of “Les Arts 
au Moyen Age” by A. du Sommerard, with 
many plates in color; Dr. Friedrich Lippmann’s 
“Engravings and Woodcuts by Old Masters”, 
of which but 80 sets were printed; a first edi- 
tion, extra-illustrated and finely bound, of 
James Robinson Planche’s “A Cyclopaedia of 
Costume or Dictionary of Dress”; one of 
twenty copies on Japan vellum of Emile Bour- 
gois’s “Sevres Porcelain”, and “Tapestries” by 
John Béttiger, an important monograph on 
the Royal Swedish Collection. 

Among the catalogues of important collec- 
tions appear one of five copies on Imperial 
Japan paper, with a triple set of plates, of the 
Chauchard Collection, consisting of paintings 
of the French school; the celebrated Houghton 
Gallery, a set of prints engraved after the most 
notable paintings in the collection of the Em- 
press of Russia, first edition; catalogues of the 
Rudolphe Kann collections; the Spitzer Collec- 
tion; the Wallace Collection, six volumes cover- 
ing paintings and art objects; the famous Wal- 
ters Collection of ceramic art; and the Widener 
Collection, a sumptuous publication of which 
only 200 copies were printed, for private cir- 
culation, on “unbleached Arnold” paper. 

An extra-illustrated edition of “Alice in 
Wonderland,” with colored illustrations by Ar- 
thur Rackman, has inserted 307 title pages and 
plates, including complete sets from the edi- 
tions illustrated by Sir John Tenniel, Charles 
Robinson and Millicent Sowerby. Another fea- 
ture is a set of Thackeray in 52 volumes, with 
numerous illustrations and inserted original 
water color drawings by J. A. Espelt. 


A Leigh Hunt Library 

Leonard Mackall in the New York Herald 
Tribune reports that by far the most com- 
prehensive Leigh Hunt collection in existence 
is to be found in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, the 
property of Luther Brewer of the “Torch 
Press.” 

Mr. Brewer has been persistently gathering 
books, and letters by or about Leigh Hunt 
(1784-1859), and has a most extraordinary col- 
lection. He has written a book recently, “My 
Leigh Hunt Library, Collected and Described 
by Luther A. Brewer.” It is in limited edi- 
tions and contains 100 illustrations and 15 
portraits of Hunt. Mr. Brewer not only de- 
scribes the physical aspects of the books he 
has gathered, but gives a running comment 
on each publication, which is highly informa- 
tive as to Hunt and his circle. Title pages 
of the books are reproduced in facsimile and 
tion’ and contains 100 illustrations and 15 
half-tones. Mr. Machall says “the present fine 
book will unquestionably prove a real delight 
to all who can get it.” 





Josef Foshko Portrays New York’s East Side 





“Miss Van Der Linde,” by Josef Foshko. 


The exhibition of the works of Josef Foshko 
at Gallery 144 West 13th Street, New York, 
until Dec. 4, marks the reappearance of an 
American artist who, some seventeen years 
ago, gained a place in Paris as one of the most 
promising of the younger artists. It was 
the National Exposition organized by Rodin 
that first brought Foshko into prominence. 

Unfortunately, Foshko was compelled to 
abandon painting for a number of years and 
not until five years ago was his work resumed. 
Since then he has become particularly well 


Books That Tsars Owned 


The library of romantic books, which af- 


| forded many hours of diversion and pleasure 


to the Tsars of Russia and was removed from 
the palaces of Tsarskoe Selo and Gatchina, 
will be dispersed at auction at the Plaza Art 
Galleries the evenings of Nov. 21, 22, 23 and 
24, and is now on exhibition. 

All the popular writers of the French ro- 
mantic period are represented: Honore de Bal- 
zac, Alexandre Dumas, Pierre Feval, Xavier 
de Montepin, P. Lacroix, O. Karr, E. Souvestre 
and du Terrail. Every one of the works is in 
first edition, either in original wrappers or in 
boards with leather backs cf the period. 

An interesting part of the collection com- 
prises books from the private study-rooms of 
the Tzarewitch Alexis and the Grand Duchesses 
Olga, Tatiana, Marie and Anastasie, presented 
to them by “Papa” (Nicholas II), “Mama” 
(Empress Alexandra), “Aunty Irene” (Prin- 
cess Irene of Prussia), “Uncle Harry” (Prince 
Henry of Prussia), “Aunty Victoria” (Princess 
of Battenberg) and other relatives. 

Most of the books except the paper covered 
novels have the stamp of the libraries or the 
ex-libris of the different Tsars. 





known for his sympathetic portrayal of the 
East Side of New York with which he has 
become familiar, having worked there in the 
capacity of a newspaper man. 

In this first one-man show of oils, temperas 
and water colors, opportunity is afforded to 
evaluate Foshko’s works, which express a 
“joie de vivre” and a keen sympathetic in- 
sight into the lives and characters of the people 
he depicts. His decorative still life composi- 
tions are also marked by an air of charm and 
elegance. 





“The American Wing” 

“The American Wing” is the third pamph- 
let in a series being issued by the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art (25c) on its various 
wings. It contains 20 full page illustrations 
of early American rooms with a brief his- 
torical introduction by Joseph Downs. 
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32 FULL-PAGE LIFE STUDIES 


Praised by Ruth St. Denis, Dean 
Cornwell, Bryant Baker, etc. 


Introduction by the Author 
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Culture in Peril 


Since the period of economic depression many 
communities have sought to make economies in 
their school curricula by eliminating in some 
instances everything but the basic three R’s. 
Educators and particularly art educators have 
undertaken to campaign against local politi- 
cians, who in attempting to cover up their own 
shortcomings, are ruthlessly trying to dis- 
pense with the broader forms of education nec- 
essary to maintain a higher civilization and to 
fit the people in adapting themselves with 
ease to the complexities of modern life. Much 
has been written in this regard and Tue Art 
Dicest herewith prints in part an address 
made by the Secretary of the Interior, Harold 
Ickes in connection with the National Educa- 
tion Association’s program, which was broad- 
cast over a national radio network. 

He pointed out that if the American schools 
were to be closed for one generation, condi- 
tions resulting at the end of that short period 
would be startling—a nation of illiterates with 
culture destroyed and a retrogression of hun- 
dreds of years in all the essentials that dis- 
tinguish this period from that of the dark ages. 

“Apparently there are those in the land,” 
he said, “who are taking advantage of the 
economic strain and stress under which we 
have been suffering to dim the light that has 
guided our course since pioneer days. It is 
being urged that we have spent too much 
money on education; that we are over-edu- 
cated; that the schools are full of frills and 
fads and fancies that do our youth more harm 
than good; that all the education that is neces- 
sary for our children is a grounding in the 
three R’s. 

“Those who thus counsel us would turn 
back the clock for more than a hundred years. 
They do not seem to realize that civilization 
and education go hand in hand; that in fact 
education is the foundation rock upon which 
our civilization has been built. Weaken or 
destroy the foundation and the building erected 
thereon will totter or fall. It stands to reason 
that if the universal education that supports 
and justifies our civilization is undermined 
our civilization itself will suffer to a 
sponding degree. 


corre- 


“In moments of reverie we may idealize the 
simple bucolic state in which our ancestors 
lived. With the edges of our imagination we 
may play with the idea of reverting to a con- 
dition of society of a hundred or two hundred 
or three hundred years ago. We may longing- 
ly wonder how it would seem to substitute 
the kerosene lamp for the electric bulb or even 
the tallow dip or the rush light for the kero- 
sene lamp. We may romanticize about dress- 
ing again in homespun. raising all our own 
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SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


Will continue as a memorial to the 
virile and independent American spirit 
of its founder. 





A list of guest instructors for the day, 
afternoon and evening classes, selected 
from foremost American artists, will be 
announced soon. 


Signed—Mrs. George Luks—Martin Kosenthal, 

Nicholas Mayne — Tom J. Moore 
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food and producing all our own clothing on 
our own little farm. To give up the automo- 
bile for the plodding cart, to discard the tractor 
for the horse-drawn plow, or throw away our 
ice-making machines, our bath tubs, and all 
our modern comforts and conveniences may 
be an idea to play with in an idle moment, 
but I am certain that no man, woman or 
child would in reality want to revert to the 
dull, drudging, unimaginative existence of our 
great-grandfathers. 

“Yet some such retrogression will follow if 
we allow our educational system to slip back 
to what some people apparently are willing 
it should revert to. Such a highly complex 
civilization as we have built up requires highly 
trained intelligences for its maintenance. .. . 

“I do not deny that of necessity some econ- 
omies must be made in our schools. But we 
are going too far in that direction. Our 
schools ought to be the last to feel the pinch 
of economy, just as they ought first to ex- 
perience the return of prosperity. Undoubtedly 
the educational tree needs some pruning. There 
may be some dead and decayed branches that 
ought to be cut off. But if such pruning is 
necessary it should be done scientifically, by 
experts. It serves no good purpose of economy. 

to slash into a budget regardless 
of whether we are cutting into a vital spot 
or not. 

“Even in these days of tremendously press- 
ing problems, to my mind the most important 
question of all is, what are we going to do 
about our schools. That education should be 
universal goes without saying. By education 
I mean more than the three R’s. I believe 
that every child should be given all the educa- 
tion that he can reasonably absorb. This does 
not mean that all children should spend an 
equal number of years in school or that all 
should take the same courses. It means that 
everyone in order to have the best chance 
possible for a happy and full life should have 
every bit of education that he is capable of 
receiving and of using to advantage. . .. 

“The individual American must be educated 
not only that he may be able to enjoy a 
happier and fuller life; he must be educated 
in order that, in cooperation with other edu- 
cated Americans, he may do his part toward 
sustaining and upbuilding an intelligent and 
beneficent and capable government.” 





Expert Joins Traphagen Staff 


The Traphagen School of Fashion has an- 
nounced that Harry T. Rounds, former presi- 
dent cf the Sussex Print Works of New Jersey, 
has joined its Commercial Textile Studio in 
the capacity of managing director. 

In making the announcement, Miss Ethel 
Traphagen, the director of the school, said 
that the addition of Mr. Rounds’ vast ex- 
perience in the printing industry to the other 
facilities the school offers, in its exhaustive 
library on costume and design and inspiring 
objects of art, would insure the production 
in the studio of designs of unusual charac- 
ter, authentic and technically true. 
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Imparting Courage 

Several new instructors have joined the 
Night Art School faculty at Cooper Union, 
New York. They are Mrs. Carol Harrison, 
painter, formerly instructor at the California 
School of Fine Arts, Waylande de Santis Greg- 
ory, decorative sculptor, until recently at the 
Cranbrook Academy of Art, and Lewis Dan- 
iel, etcher. 

Mrs. Harrison is giving a course in design 
at. Cooper Union which, she says, is “for the 
purpose of increasing the student’s sensitive- 
ness to beauty; of giving him courage by mak- 
ing him realize his great strength; of leading 
him to choose the distinguished rather than 
the cheap and popular; of putting into his hands 
the means by which he can create; of making 
his existence a little more serene because his 
appreciation of beauty is secure in a world 
of changing material values; and also of mak- 
ing his problems so tangible that he will feel 
as happy in a practical world as in an aesthet- 
ic one.” This instructor is especially inter- 
ested in the Negro as an interesting subject 
for portrayal and isplanning to depict Harlem 
in a series of murals. 

Mr. Gregory is the designer and sculptor of 
the Seminary Cloisters at the University of 
Chicago and of the ceramic mural in the Lake- 
wood High School, Cleveland, as well as many 
other decorative ceramic creations. His work, 
which includes objects of art for the interior, 
portrait sculpture, garden and exterior pieces 
in porcelain, stoneware, terra cotta and earth- 
enware, has been exhibited in many parts of 
the country. 

Mr. Daniel’s etchings were chosen for “Fifty 
Prints of the Year” for three successive years, 
and he is represented in the permanent col- 
lections of the New York Public Library and 
La Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris. 



















































A San Diego “New Deal” 


The San Diego Academy of Fine Arts has 
decided to give the art students a “new deal,” 
and, contrary to the general practice of raising 
prices, has chosen to lower its tuition fees. 

Beginning with the Fall semester, which 
opened on Oct. 16, George Kahrs, well known 
Western commercial artist, is taking charge 
of the Commercial Art Course. Augmenting 
this course there is a series of lectures and 
special classes by other commercial artists of 
San Diego, among whom are Esther Lewis, 
Frank Barks, Roy Schwenkmeyer, Alys Beghtol, 
Cyrus Cade, William Becker and Leroy Carroll. 

The Academy has built up a reputation in 
the last thirteen years because of its practical 
and sound ideals, based on years of experience, 
which are featured in the commercial art 
course. Pauline Hamill De Vol, director of 
the Academy, feels that although “the advent 
of the machine age has succeeded in lowering 
the wage scale in practically all phases of 
business activities . machines will never 
take the place of a well trained creative mind.” 

























































NOT A SHORT CUT TO ART 


but Vermeer’s Camera ($8), the Vision-Glass 
(3) and Text-Book ($3) save years in mas- 
tering values, color and drawing, arts alpha- 
bet. Free color prints show how for 11 years 
all tests and measures have been outgrown as 
surely by the Vision Training Home Course 
as by study in the 

CROSS SCHOOL, Boothbay Harbor, Maine 
Open June to December 
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Social Significance 


[N. B. Zane, associate professor of fine 
arts at the University of Oregon, has writ- 
ten an estimate of “Art and Nature Appre- 
ciation,” an outstanding work in the field of 
art education by George Opdyke, author of 
the recently published “Pottery and Por- 
celain,” third in the “Enjoy Your Museum” 
series. Long experience in his field has 
made Professor Zane’s opinions on appre- 
ciation and its development of particular 
value to the art lover and student. Pertinent 
excerpts follow.) 


This book seems to me to be the most in- 
telligently organized offering upon apprecia- 
tion of pattern and composition aspects of 
the space arts that has yet appeared. The 
author does not confuse art appreciation with 
art history—a confusion that has only recent- 
ly been recognized. Nor does he hold that 
one has to learn to draw in order to appre- 
ciate. He doesn’t waste space by rhapsodiz- 
ing in terms of vague ecstacies—fine sounding 
phrases without substance. On the other hand 
he announces the thesis (all too rarely met 
with in art appreciation texts) that “the eye 
is blind to what the mind does not see”. 
Faithful to that thesis, as he interprets it, 
he works definitely with mind—with under- 
standing. He knows that (with effort) one 
can learn to see and feel; one can practice 
the art of learning to judge. 

His way to study the arts, at least the 
pattern and composition aspects of the arts, 
is by personal analysis, directly, after having 
informed one’s self as to the “vocabulary” and 
“grammar” of art... . 

It is Dr. Opdyke’s preoccupation with the 
pattern aspects of the arts which makes for 
the weakness, perhaps, of his book. It is a 
weakness of omission—an omission that is 
likely to grow out of too obsequious attention 
to Kenyon Cox, Albert C. Barnes and the 
others of that art-cult which seeks to identify 
aesthetics with pattern only... . 

According to Dr. Opdyke (page 2) art 
should be confined to “harmony of color, its 
play of light and dark, its fine flow of line, 
its beauty of design”. Here is the old familiar 
argument of the Art-for-Art’s-Sakers raising 
its head. That criterion wherein a thing is 
beautiful if an artist says so. By limiting 
his aesthetics to light and dark values, lines 
and design the author would turn a deaf ear 
to that other domain of aesthetics which con- 
cerns itself with meanings, with associations, 
with memories, with symbolism. 

Dr. Opdyke acknowledges the existence of 
meanings in a general way, but he doesn’t 
claim to differentiate meanings, and describe 
their relationship to individual and _ social 
group backgrounds. He urges the student to 
hurry through the meanings to what he chooses 
to accept as “the art”—that field of art 


which is the least controversial, the most ob- 
jective—and, at the same time, the most sterile. 
Sterile, because the least vitalized by human 
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forces that become an influence in behavior. 
It is like teaching appreciation of foods for 


| their taste—without reference to their nutri- 


ment and varying assimilations of that nutri- 
ment—as one-sided as that! 

With the Greek tragedians, for instance, the 
form, pattern, and composition was not an 
end in itself. Form was but the | means to 
the end that meaning had to be conveyed. 
Same with the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. 
Same with the carvings on the porch of 
Rouen, with the glass of Chartres. Those 
forms were employed by those past cultures 
primarily because in terms of social functions 
they could keep before a people that ideal 
which the leadership of the day wanted kept 
there. Giotto employed design to catch the 
eye and through the eye the mind. His ob- 
jective was not so much to arrest the glance 
of the dilletante; that was incidental. It was 
the vitalizing* message of a St. Francis that 
was Giotto’s first concern. The people of that 
day were not bothering so much about what 
a fresco looked like, they were very much 
concerned with what it meant. Giotto’s fres- 
coes belonged to the art that wove itself into 
the fabric of people’s lives, that moulded pub- 
lic opinion. 

Dr. Opdyke forgets his knowledge of social 
psychology when he forgets that there are 
limits which an individual in a given culture 
can bring to an appreciative understanding of 
a work of art, he forgets there are laws gov- 
erning those limits. There was a time, of 
course, when teachers of art appreciation did 
forget these things—did forget or, maybe, never 
took into account—that an individual.can ac- 
cept a pattern content of an art form and 
yet not want it in his house. A gentleman 
of Chinese culture may admit the design valid- 
ity of a Christus on a cross carved with skilled 
craftsmanship, and yet refuse to have it around. 
It is the complete experience of appreciation 
which has to be provided for. not just a part. 
Classroom consideration of the whole experi- 
ence of appreciation, which includes emotional 
attitude, for or against the subject. as well 
as admiration for pattern composition. is the 
only kind of consideration that can pretend 
to serve the student in relation to all his 
needs. 

That is one reason why our American na- 
tion is so inartistic today; we have taught 
our school children the shell of things, only 
the pretty form, not bothering about mean- 
ings. Consider our music, for instance. 
Americans are drilled intensively and exten- 
sively in music pattern. More money is spent 
than in all Europe in music lessons and per- 
formances, and yet, with all this expense of 
effort and money, how little music we pro- 
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duce which, according to our criteria, we can 
call noble. We are over-educated in pattern 
and undernourished in meaning. So long as 
art appreciation texts and art appreciation 
teaching conceives of pattern as an end rather 
than a means, our teaching obligation to our 
student group is but half fulfilled. 

One can but wish that Dr. Opdyke had been 
interested in a more inclusive range of aesthet- 
ics. For, so long as the arts are interpreted 
on but one sector of their human front, that 
long will people have restricted belief in them 
and circumscribed joy in them. It is the 
fullness of the appreciative experience that de- 
mands the attention of teachers of today, 
working toward all possible approaches. The 
social approach must be given its share of 
investigation and emphasis. That is the gen- 
eral trend of the educators in the effort tc 
redeem the educational scheme of its short- 
comings. And in the words of the Survey 
Commission of the Carnegie Foundation, “Edu- 
cation is not less intellectual because it is 
more social.” Our forthcoming text books 
will do well to keen that in mind. 


Lectures by Art Directors 


Problems of the modern art editor and art 
director will be the subject of five conferences 
to be held on Monday evenings, beginning Nov. 
20, under the auspices of the Art Directors” 
Club of New York, in the lecture hall of the 


| J. Walter Thompson Advertising Agency, 420 


Lexington Ave. James C. Boudreau, head of 
the School of Fine and Applied Arts of Pratt 
Institute, will act as chairman of the conference 
committee. He will be assisted by Heyworth 
Campbell, art director of Harper's Bazaar; 
Dr. M. F. Agha, art director for Condé Nast: 
Robert Leonard, advertising artist; and Wil- 
liam L. Longyear, supervisor of professional! 
contacts at Pratt Institute. 

Prominent figures in the field will comprise 
the speakers. Henry Quinan, art editor of 
the Woman’s Home Companion and The Amer- 
ican Magazine, and Dr. Agha will open the 
series at 7:30. Nov. 20, with a discussion of 
the latest trends in magazine art. The meeting 
will be open to non-members. Reservations 
may be made by communicating with the Art 
Directors’ Club, Architectural League Building, 
115 Fast 40th Street. New York. 


Neighborhood Classes a Success 


A. §&. well known artist and 
teacher, is conducting classes in painting, draw- 
ing and composition at the Hudson Guild 
Neighborhood House, New York, five mornings 
weekly. Because the response to these classes 
has been so great, preparations are being made 
to start a series of evening classes, also. 


ERIC PAPECLASSES 


In the studio adjoining the Gallery 


Mon., Tues., Wed. Day and, Evening 


Total enrollment limited to 36 students 

No Scholarships No Prizes 

For 12 years Mr. Pape conducted the Eric 

Pape School of Art in Boston, and for $ years 

instructed at the Grand Central School of Art 
in New York 


Address DELL GUNTHER, Sec’y | 
200 West 57th Street N. Y. C. | 


Baylinson, 



























Announcing an exhibition by students 
in the Gallery. Week days 10:00 to 
5:00. Sundays 1:00 to 5:00 
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George Pearse Ennis 


School of Painting 


681 FIFTH AVENUE 
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F. E. HAMMARGREN’S 
SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE 


Individual instruction is given in Modeling, 
Drawing, Stone and Wood-Carving. Practical 
courses for Teachers and beginners. 


Day and Evening Classes 
NOW IN SESSION 


For Information: Write or phone Leonia 
4-2732, 120 Christie Street, Leonia, New Jersey 
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Evening Portrait Class 
For Advanced Students 


OCTOBER TO MAY 


Address Keith Martin, Secretary 
200 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 









































PHOENIX ART INSTITUTE 


Outstanding Faculty. Course in 
illustration, commercial art, 
sculpture, portrait and decora- 
tive painting, drawing, color, 
perspective, composition. Day 
and evening classes. Personal 
attention. Professionally equipped 
studios. Enroll now. Bulletin AD. 


350 Madison Av., New York, N.Y. 



























































NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City, 42nd Year 
Textile Designing, Architecture 
& Interior Decoration 
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“Falling Man,’ by Rhys Caparn. 


“The more spiritual a work of art, the more 
restricted is its circle of admirers,” writes Alex- 
ander Archipenko in appreciation of the sculp- 
ture of Rhys Caparn, now being exhibited at 
the Delphic Studios in New. York. “The 
idealism of Rhys Caparn and her love for the 
spiritual,” he continues, “permit her to create 
a new form in sculpture, without losing her 
ability to sculp in naturalistic form when she 
so desires. She is one of those rare artists 


‘who create lyrical poetry with pure form. The 


lines of her statuettes remind one more of a 
quiet melody than of the anatomical lines of 
the human’ body.” Commenting on her use 
of “the new combinations of form and line for 
self-expression,” Mr. Archipenko finds that in 
“this combination it is easy to recognize the 
feeling which we often find in the music of 
Chopin.” 

Miss Caparn was born in New York in 1909. 
She studied in Paris for one year with the 
animalist, Edouard Navellier, and for two years 
at the Ecole d’Art in New York. 


Luks School to Continue 

As a memorial to the independent spirit of 
its founder, the George Luks School of Painting 
will be continued along the lines laid down 
since its inception ten years ago—individual 
expression. The craft of painting he consid- 
ered secondary to the instilling of a personal 
viewpoint in each of his students. It was 
the firm conviction of Mr. Luks and his school 
that contemporary American life was the art 
motive to be portrayed. 

The classes will be managed by Mrs. George 
Luks, Martin Rosenthal, Nicholas Mayne and 
Thomas J. Moore, until a group of foremost 
artists who will act as guest instructors can 
be announced. 


Educational Director for Dayton 

Through funds provided by a group of citi- 
zens, Miss Margaret E. Davis has been added 
to the staff of the Dayton Art Institute as 
director of educational activities, especially in 
connection with the public schools. Formerly 
she was director of the Flint (Mich.) Institute 
of Arts and last Summer was a special lecturer 
on: the Italian paintings at the Century of 
Progress Art Exhibition. 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 





OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (winter), Chester Springs, Pa. 
(summer) 

Oxpest fine arts schools in America. (Est. 1805.) 
Unified direction. City and Country locations; 
unexcelled equipment for the complete professional 
training of the artist. Distinguished faculty. Pre- 
liminary classes for beginners. Departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Mural Painting; 
also a co-ordinated course with the University of 
Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. European Scholar- 
ships and other prizes, 

Philadelphia School—Broad and Cherry 
Streets. Eleanor N. Fraser, Curator. 

Chester Springs Summer School—Resident 


students only. D. Roy Miller, Resident 
Manager. 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 
William M. Odom, Pres. 


INQUIRE 
NOW 


ENTER IN JANUARY ‘ 
Professional training in Interior Archi- 
tecture & Decoration, Costume Design 
& Illustration, Graphic Advertising & 
Illustration, etc. Modern Teacher 
Training. Special Saturday Classes. 
Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, N. Y. 





PRATT INSTITUTE 


School of Fine and Applied Arts, Brooklyn, N. Y, 


Pictorial Illustration, Advertis- 
ing Design, Fashion Illustration, 
Interior Decoration, Industrial 
Design, Teacher Training, Archi- 
tectural Construction, Architec- 
ture. 38 Studios. 92 Instruc- 
tors. 47th year. Catalogue. 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 





OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


4 SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
‘ THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES 45 A DEPARTMENT 69 


THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 


2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif 








Thirty-eight classes ones and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in 
year. Date of entrance and period of study op- 
tional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this art 
school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 
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LEONARDO DA _ VINCI 
ART SCHOOL 


149 EAST 34th STREET 
INTERIOR 


DECORATION COURSE 

now being offered. Drawing, Painting, 

Seulpture, Architecture, Building, Con- 
struction, Costume Design. 





COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatnTInG, IntERIor Dsc- 
ORATION, DegsiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp CoMMERCIAL Art, Pus. ScHoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butier, Dean Svracuss, N. Y. 


NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE—DRA WING—PAINTING 
MEDALLIC ART--CONSTRUCTIVE ANATOMY 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
Individual instruction and criticism given at 
every session of each class. Catalog on request. 
22 East 60th Street, New York City 








Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded in 1860 
Moderate tuition fees. Day 
and night classes. Profes- 
sional training in fine and 
applied arts. Students have 
access to Museum and Li- 
brary. Address Walter H. 
Siple, Director. Fall Term 
from September 18, 1933 
to June 2, 1934. 
Eden Park Cincinnati, 0. 
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Grand CEntRALScuo/Art 


ESTABLISHED by successful mod- 
ern artists to develop individual tal- 
lent. Courses in Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, [llustration, Advertising 
Illustration, General and Commercial 
Design, Costume Design, and Interior 
Decoration. Day and Evening Classes. 


Catalogue on Request 


7021 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
NEW YORK CITY 


CANE I ea eaten 
STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 
44th and WARWICK BLVD. 


Courses in 
DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING 
POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, DESIGN 
COSTUME DESIGN, INTERIOR DEO- 
ORATION, LETTERING, LAYOUT 
CABTOONING AND CRAFTS 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 
Students May Enter at Any Time 


Night Classes 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 Broadway (near 52d St.) New York 
Intensive Eight Months’ Winter Course 
All phases of Fashion Illustration and 
Design. Other classes in History of 
Costume, Stage and Textile Design, 
Draping and Construction. School in- 
corporated under Regents. Teachers’ 
Alertness Credits, B of E., given. Send 
for Circular D, or Phone COl, 5-2077. 


INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 


California School of Arts and Crafts 


Spring Term opens January 
8th. Courses leading to the 
Bachelor’s degree in Fine 
Arts, Applied Arts, and Art 
Education. State-accredited. 
Professional standards. Mod- 
erate fees. 

Write FP. H. Meyer, Director, 

for Catalog “D” 


Oakland California 


WILMINGTON ACADEMY of ART 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


FALL SEMESTER begins OCT. 3 
Day and Evening Classes 


All Branches of Drawing and Painting 


LUCILE HOWARD, Director 
Folder on Request to the Secretary 


Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee 
$26.00 —Da. and Evening Classes in 
tawing, Painting, Sculpture, Composi- 
tion and Anatomy. For information 
and Prospectus, address 


MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 


The Studio School of 


ART PHOTOGRAPHY 


A small personal school. For those who see 
differently and wish to make an individual 
Product. 13th year. Write for pamphlet E. 
Rabinovitch 142 West 57th St. New York. 


Cultural Alliance 


The Public Library cf Washington, D. C., 
is conducting a notable experiment, by using 
both books and paintings to stimulate the 
artistic sense ofthe institution’s visitors. 
Under the directian of Dr. George F. Bower- 
man, chief librarian; and Elizabeth Ray Lewis, 
head of the fine arts division, monthly ex- 
hibitions by Washington artists are being 
held in the four major library branches. In 
the main library, through the co-operation of 
Duncan Phillips, paintings by modern French 
and American artists are exhibited in the 
reading room of the art division. 

Through these exhibitions many people are 
becoming acquaifited for the first time with 
the work of their local artists. It has been 
found that more and more people are visiting 
the libraries to see the pictures and remain- 
ing to read. Many readers who never enter 
the art galleries are becoming interested in 
oaintings and anxiously await the new shows. 
Bocks on art are displayed in each library in 
connection with the exhibitions and readers 
are encsuragedtto study as well as read. 

During November in one branch are being 
shown portraits by Washington portrait paint- 
ers, including Eugen Weisz, Burtis Baker, 
Rowland Lyon, Charles Val Clear, Sewell 
Johnson, and Catherine Critcher. In two 
other branches, flower and still life paintings 
by a group of Washington artists, and land- 
scapes by Beulah Weaver and Angela Hurd 
are being exhibited. 

Color prints from the Library’s Lending Pic- 


ture Collection are on exhibition in wall cases— ~ 


the most popular feature of the project. 
These prints, arranged chronologically so that 
a miniature history of art from Giotto to 
George Luks is presented, are mounted and 
may be borrowed by any reader on his library 
card, just as books are lent. 


Theodore H- Pond Dies 


Theodore Hanford Pond, for seven years 
director of the Dayton Art Institute and more 
recently head of the Akron Art Institute, died 
at his home near Kutztown, Pa., on Nov. 3. 
Under Mr. Pond the Dayton Art Institute 
grew to be an institution of recognized impor- 
tance throughout the country. His success was 
repeated at Akron, where he served for two 
years before retiring to assume the role of 
gentleman farmer in Pennsylvania, in 193]. 
It was under his able administration that the 
beautiful new building of the Dayton Art In- 
stitute came into being. 

Mr. Pond was a designer of textiles, interior 
decorations, wall papers, stained glass, silver- 
ware and jewelry. After graduating from 
Pratt Institute, he joined the faculty of the 
Rhode Island School of Design and from 1908 
to 1911 served as head of the department of 
design at the Maryland Institute. “His know- 
ledge in matters artistic,” says the Dayton 
Journal, “made him an authoritative school 
builder and a selector of exhibitions of worth.” 


BROWNE ART CLASS 
Instructor 


George Elmer Browne, N.A. 


Day and Evening Classes 
Drawing and Painting, Portraits, 


Figures and Pictorial Composition 
Circular on request —— Circle 17-7160 


58 West 57th Street New York 


A. ARCHIPENKO 


ECOLE D’ART 


FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Tuition fee from $10 up. 
316 West 57th Street New York City 
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MOORE INSTITUTE OF ART 
SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 


Merged With 


Philadelphia School of Design 
for Women 


Oldest School of Art Applied 
to Industry in America 
898th Year 


Distinguished Faculty—Practical Courses 
Design, Fine & Applied Art, Teacher Training, 
Jewelry, Puppetry, Stage Design, etc. 
European Fellowships for post-graduate study 


Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree 
Residence Houses for out-of-town students 


BROAD AND MASTER STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


RINGLING SCHOOL OF ART 
SARASOTA, FLORIDA — — ON THE GULF 
Classes in DRAWING, PAINTING, DESIGN, 
ARCHITECTURE and DECORATION 
and ADVERTISING ART 
The Ringling Museum of Art and The Ring- 
ling Circus animals, available to all students 
at all times. 
OUTDOOR PAINTING CLASSES IN WINTER 
Catalogue on Request 


SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


DRA WING—PAINTING 
SCULPTURE—METAL WORK 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
Resident and Traveling Scholarships 
Write for Catalog of the &7th Year 


Fenway, Boston, Massachusetts 


m@ Cleveland 
Xa School of Art 
Cleveland. Ohio 


4 year courses in the Fine 
and Applied Arts 


INustrated Cataleg on Request 


CHOUINARD 


SCHOOL OF ART 


LOS ANGELES age 
tudente May Enter Any a Pie 
rv Fine and Practical Arts: Distinguished 
instructors, including Pruett Carter, Merrell 
Gage, Millard Sheets, Clarence Hinkle, C. B. 
Johnson, Frank McIntosh, Vernon Caldwell, 
Phil Dike, R. Sterner, Patti Patterson. 
741 S. GRANDVIEW ST., LOs ANGELES 


NEW YORK CERAMIC STUDIOS 


Maud M. Mason, Director 

A thoroughly equipped school for the study 

of the Art of Ceramics. 
CLASSES 

Design and the Structure Pottery Forms 
Maud M. Mason 

Ceramic Sculpture—Waylande Gregory _ 
The Theory Practise of Glazes & Clay Bodies 
H. Robert Bacher, B.S. 
Exhibition Opening November 20th 
114 East 39th Street, New York City 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE 
- 3 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Train- 
ing, Crafts, Advertising and Costume 
Design, Interior Decoration, Stage 
Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


NSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
—— 55th year. All 
ART SCHOOL branches of 
Fine and Industrial Art, Painting, Sculpture, 
Advertising Design, Layout, Lettering, In- 
terior Decoration, Tuition is low—not or- 
ganized for profit. Faculty oe 
international reputation. inter 
Semmney 2. For illustrated catalog address 
The Art Institute, Box A.A., Chicago, Ml. 
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BERKELEY, CAL. 
Dorothy Saunders Shop—To Nov. 17: Water 
colors and drawings, J. Vennerstrom Cannon. 


DEL MONTE, CAL. 
Del Monte Art Gallery—Nov.: California artists. 


LAGUNA BEACH, CAL. 
Laguna Beach Art Association—To Dec. 3: Paint- 
ings by members. Fern Burford Galleries— 
Nov.: Paintings by California artists. 


LA JOLLA, CAL. 

La Jolla Art Gallery—To Nov. 29: Water colors 

and oils Mr. & Mrs. Otto Schneider. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Los Angeles Museum—Nov.: Museum's collection. 
Foundation of Western Art—Nov.: California 
Modernists. Biltmore Salon—To Nov. 30: 
Paintings by F. Tenney Johnson. Dalzell- 
Hatfield Galleries—Nov.: 18th century English 
portraits. 

MILLS COLLEGE, CAL. 

Mills College Art Gallery—To Nov. 19: Prints 
of still life. Nov.: Antiquities from Palestine, 
loaned by Dr. Fredrick Bade. 

MORRO BAY, CAL. 
The Picture Shon—Nov.: Work of local artists. 
OAKLAND. CAL. 

Oakland Art Gallery—To Nov. 26: Paintings and 
sculpture, Archipenko. 

PALOS VERDES. CAL. 


Public Library and Art Gallery—To Dec. 31: 
Paintings, ‘‘Independents.”’ 
PASADENA, CAL. 
Grace Nicholson’s Art Galleries—Nov.: Indian 


portraits, J. H. Sharp; Grace Hudson, C. Smith; 
modern Japanese kakemonos; antique Siamese 
banners; California landscapes by Aaron Kil- 
patrick; Korean Buddhistic art. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Fine Arts Gallery—Nov.: Drawings, Emil Kosa; 
Photographs by Echague; Art Guild exhibition 
of San Diego; sculpture by S. Cartaino Scar- 
pitta. 

SAN FRANCISCO CAL. 

California Palace of the Legion of Honor—Nov. 
22-Jan. 2: Paintings, drawings and sculpture. 
Zhenya Gay. Nov. 18-Jan. 2: Paintings, Le- 
land Curtis. Nov. 18-Jan. 1: 8th Annual 
exhibition San Francisco Society of Women 
Artists. To Nov. 20: Paintings, Warren New- 
combe. M. H. DeYoung Memorial Museum— 
To Noy. 26: Drawings, E. H. Suydam; arts 
and crafts, San Francisco Branch, Nat’l League 
of American Pen Women. To Nov. 28: Prints 
from collection, John H. Culley. To Dec. 4: 
California Society of Etchers. Art Center— 
To Noy. 25: Oils and water colors, Vidar. 
Ansel Adams Gallery—To Nov. 25: Photo- 
graphs, Edward Weston. 8S. & G. Gump—To 
Nov. 18: Works of Michael Chepourkoff. Nov. 
20-Dec. 2: Works by Maynard Dixon. 

STOCKTON, CAL. 

Stockton Art Gallery—Nov.: Paintings, by Mar- 
garet Rogers, Cor de Gavere, and Leonora Gay- 
lor Penniman. 

DENVER, COLO. 
Denver Art Museum—Nov.: Museum's collection. 
GREENWICH, CONN. 

Greenwich Library Art Gallery—To 

Annual exhibition of water colors, 


Nov. 26: 
pastels and 


ART PRICES CURRENT 


A Pricing Guide 


for every class and 
every description of 
TiGt.e me 
(Oil Paintings, 
Watercolours, 
Drawings, Etchings, 
Engravings, both 
Old and SModern) 





Send for full details to 


THE ART TRADE PRESS LTD. 
2 Dorset Buildings, Fleet St., 
London, E. C. 4 





works in black and white, Greenwich Society 
of Artists. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 
Wadsworth Athenaeum—To Nov. 20: Photographs 
of the “Gay Nineties.’ Nov. 25-Dec. 9: Kan- 
sas City Woodcut Society. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Library of Congress—Nov.: Original Drawings, 
Arthur I. Keller. Corcoran Gallery—To Nov. 
26: Handicrafts of the Southern Highlands 
A. F. A.). To Dec. 3: Memorial exhibition of 
works of Gari Melchers. Division of Graphic 
Arts (Smithsonian Institution)—To Nov. 26: 
Etchings, Louis C. Rosenberg. National Gal- 
lery of Art (Smithsonian Institution)—Nov.: 
Gellatly art collection. Mt. Pleasant Branch 
Public Library—To Nov. 30: Washineton 
Water Club. Arts Club—To Dec. 3: Paintings, 
Hattie E. Burdette and photographs, Clara 
Sipprell. Public Library—Nov.: Christmas 
books for children. Phillips Memorial Gallery 
—Nov.: Pictures of People—freshness of vision 
in painting; works, Louis Eilshemius and early 
water colors, Charles Burchfield. Ten O’Clock 
Club—To Dec. 2: 2nd exhibition National So- 
ciety of Independent Artists. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Wilmington Society of Fine Arts—To Nov. 25: 
20th Annual exhibition work of Delaware art- 
ists, pupils of Howard Pyle and members of 


the society. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
High Museum of Art—Nov. 15-30: 
H. D. Oliver. 
SAVANNAH, GA. 
Telfair Academy of Arts and Sciences—To Nov. 
28: Contemporary water colorists, 1933 water 
colory rotary (A. F. A.); New York public 
school exhibit (A. F. A.). 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Honolulu Academy of Arts—Nov. 17-Dec. 
Annual show, Honolulu Printmakers. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute—To Dec. 31: Prints by Piranesi 
and Canaletto;: prints and drawings by Blake 
and Goya; memorial exhibition of prints by 
“Pop” Hart; drawings from the Institute col- 
lections. Arthur Ackermann & Son—Nov.: 
Sporting prints of the 18th & 19th centuries. 
Carson Pirie Scott & Co.—Nov.: English por- 
traits and landscapes of the Georgian period. 


Oils, Mrs. 


15: 


Chicago Galleries Association—Nov.: Oils. 
Adam Emory Albright, Adolph Schulz and 
Charles Halloway: water colors, Ellsworth 
Young. Chester H. Johnson Galleries—Nov.: 


Modern French paintings. M. O’Brien & Sons 
—Nov. 15-30: Woodcuts, Bertha Lumn; water 
colors Lois Whitney. Inerease Robinson Gal- 
lery—To Nov. 30: Paintings. Aaron Bohrod. 
Roullier Galleries—Nov.: Collectors prints of 
all periods. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
John Herron Art Institute—Nov.: 
Waylande Gregory. 
RICHMOND, IND. 
Art Association of Richmond—To Nov. 27: 
Annual print exhibit. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Society of Fine Arts—To Nov. 26: Conservative 
vs. Modern Art in Painting (A. F. A.). 
DUBUQUE, IA. 
Dubuque Art Association—Nov.: Exhibition of 40 
paintings, Stone City colonists. 


Sculpture, 


19th 


LAWRENCE, KANS. 

Thayer Museum-University of Kansas—Nov-.: 
Wood block prints, Timothy Cole: prints by 
Kansas artists. 

LAFAYETTE, LA. 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute—Nov.: 11th 


Circuit Exhibition (So. States Art League). 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Isaac Delgado Museum of Art—To Nov. 29: 9th 


exhibition of members work without jury 
(Assoc. of N. O.). Arts and Crafts Club— 


Nov.: Water colors of Yucatan, William Dulest- 
with Dodge. 
BALTIMORE MD. 


Baltimore Museum of Art—Nov.: Comprehensive 


collection of Gothic art; water colors, Robert 
Hallowell. Maryland Institute—Nov. 22-Dec. 
8: Eve. Sun contest’ sketches. 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum of Fine Arts—Nov.: 
Prints from art exhibition Los Angeles Olympic 
games; modern paintings, collection Mrs. John 
W. Garrett. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison ‘Gallery of American Art—To Nov. 29: 
Plant Forms in Ornament (A. F. A.). To 
Dec. 18: A business man’s collection of con- 
temporary American painting; paintings of an- 
cient Egypt, Joseph Lindon Smith; contempo- 
rary American drawings. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts—Nov.: Museum's collec- 
tions. Doll & Richards—To Nov. 25: Pastels, 
Laura Coombs Hills. To Dec. 2: Water colors, 
H, Anthony Dyer. Goodspeed’s Book Shop— 
To Nov. 18: Water colors and pastels, Dwight 
Williams. Robert C. Vose Galleries—To Nov. 


25: Paintings, Hovsep Pushman. Nov. 27-Dec. 
9: Paintings, John Lavelle. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Museum's collection. 


Fogg Art Museum—Nov.: 





Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 








HINGHAM CENTER, MASS. 
— Corner—Nov.: Selection of prints and etch- 
ngs. 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

Smith College Museum of Art—To Nov. 21: Ex- 
hibition by children and young people. Nov. 
20-Dec. 3: Etchings and drypoints, Rembrandt 
(College Art Assoc.). 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum of Art—Nov. 24-30: Paintings, 
Saul Raskin. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts—Nov.: American provin- 
cial paintings (Whitney collection); American 
Woodecut Society; Wallace collection of etch- 
ings. George Walter Vincent Smith Art Gal- 
lery—To Nov. 26: Textile exhibit. 

WORCESTER. MASS. 
Worcester Art Museum—Nov.: Museum's collec- 


tions. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Grand Rapids Art Gallery—Nov.: Paintings, Sol- 
tan Sepeshy, Kreigh Collins; exhibition of 
historic brocades. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. F 
Institute of Arts—Nov.: Native element in con- 
temporary American painting (A. F. A.). 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 
Hackley Art Gallery—Nov.: Chinese paintings, 
Sing, Tang, Yuan and Ming periods. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts—To Nov. 30: 
Gothie tapestries lent by French & Co. 


JACKSON, MISS. 
Mississippi Art Association—Nov.: 22nd Annual 
exhibition by the association. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Kansas City Art Institute—To Nov. 27: Textiles, 
Near Eastern and Peruvian (A. F. A.); The 
Art of a City (A. F. .A.); 2nd annual salon 
of Camera Pictorialists. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum-—To Dec. 2: Indian Tribal 
arts. 

SPRINGFIELD, MO. ie 

Springfield Art Museum—To Noy. 30: Exhibition 
of Missouri artists; Chinese ivories, memorial 
to Mrs. Adelaide Barnett. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Arts—Nov.: Oils of Norway. 
William H. Singer, Jr.; antique Bulgarian em- 
broideries; photographs of Persian Islamic 
architecture; Persian color plate reproductions. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. " 

Montclair Museum of Art—To Dec. 24: 3rd New 

Jersey State annual exhibition. 
NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Art Museum—Nov.: Jaehne Loan col- 
lection of Chinese art. To Jan. 1: Fifty Amer- 
ican water colors. 

SANTA FE, N. M. 

Museum of New Mexico—Nov.: Paintings, Ruth 
Goodkinde, Sheldon Parson, Anastasie Salt and 
Mary L. Hull; color prints, Lon Megargee. 

ALBANY, N. Y. bs 

Albany Institute of History and Art—Nov.: 
Modern French paintings, loaned by Joseph 
Winterbotham; oils, Eda Spoth-Benson; Helder- 
berg pottery. 

SROCELTN, je ‘ ‘ 
rookl Museum—Noy.: Polis olk and mod- 

— on. Grant Studios—To Nov. 21: Dec- 
orative arts. Towers Hotel—To Nov. 30: Water 
colors, Brooklyn Painters and Sculptors. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. a) 

Albright Art Gallery—Nov.: Ceramic exhibition; 
picture loan library. Carl Bredemeier Gallery 
—Nov. 15-30: Paintings and drawings, Louisa 


W. Robins. Toure Club Art Gallery—To Nov. 
24: Paintings Clara E. Laugenbach. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Arnot Art Gallery—To Noy. 26: Paintings from 
13th Biennial Exhibition of Corcoran Gallery 
of Art (A. F. A.). 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth Ave. & 82nd 
St.)—Nov.: Recent accessions in the Egyptian 
department; 300 years of landscape prints; 
Islamic miniature painting and book illumina- 
tion: lace shawla of the XIXth_ century. 
Ackermann & Son (50 East 57th St.)—Nov-.: 
English sporting prints. An American Group 
(Barbizon-Plaza Hotel)—Nov.: New paintings 
by members. An American Place (509 Madison 
Ave.) —To Nov. 27: Exhibition of John Marin’s 
work, in water color. Henri Antoville Galleries 
(Waldorf-Astoria Hotel)—-To Nov. 20: Etch- 
ings of hunting, racing and polo by contempo- 
rary English and American artists. Argent 
Galleries (42 West 57th St.)—To Nov. 18: 
“Mr. and Mrs.” Exhibit; flower paintings, 
Nell Witters. Nov. 20-Dec.2: Paintings, Charles 
Goeller, and Hilde Kayn; pastels, J. Rollie 
Abraham. Averell House (142 East 53rd St.) 
—Nov.: Garden sculpture and accessories. 
A. W. A. Clubhouse Gallery (353 West 57th 
St.)—Nov. 15-Jan. 9: Major works in oil and 
sculpture. John Becker Gallery (520 Madison 
Ave.)—To Dec. 5: Isabel Carleton Wilde col- 
lection of early American sculpture. Belmont 


Galleries (576 Madison Ave.)—Nov.: Old 
Masters. Brummer Gallery (55 East 57th St.) 
—Nov.: Brancusi. Hall Art Gal- 
lery (154 West 57th St.)—To Dec. 2: Paint- 


ings, water colors, lithographs and etchings, 
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Frederic K. Detwiller. Calo Art Galleries (624 
Madison Ave.)—Nov.: Paintings by American 
and foreign artists. Caz-Delbo Art Galleries 
(Maison Francaise, Rockefeller Center)—Nov. 
17-30: Oils Miles J. Early. Ralph M. Chait 
(600 Madison Ave.)—Nov.: Chinese bronzes 
and porcelains. Leonard Clayton Gallery (108 
East 57th St.)—Nov.: Etchings by Childe 
Hassam. Contemporary Arts (41 West 54th 
St.)—To Nov. 18: Paintings, Leon Kelly. Nov. 
13-25: Recent gouaches, Elliot Orr. Nov. 20- 
Dec. 9: First one-man exhibition of paintings, 
Marcus Rothkowitz. Delphie Studios (9 East 
57th St.)—Nov. 13-26: Photographs, Ansel 
Adams; sculpture, Rhys Caparn. Downtown 
Galleries (113 West 13th St.)—To Dec. 2: 
Drawings by late “Pop’’ Hart. Durand-Ruel 
Galleries (12 East 57th St.)—Nov.: French 
paintings. Ehrich Galleries (36 East 57th 
St.)—Nov.: Old Masters. Eighth Street Gal- 
lery (61 West 8th St.)—To Dec. 2: Sculpture, 
Aaron J. Goodelman. Ferargil Galleries (63 
East 57th St.)—To Nov. 20: Lithographs and 
drawings, Henry C. Pitz. Fifteen Gallery (37 
West 57th St.)—Nov.: Works by members. 
Gallery of American Indian Art (850 Lexing- 
ton Ave.)—Permanent: Arts and crafts of 
the American Indian. Gallery 144 West 13th 
Street—To Dec. 4: Paintings, Foshko. Pascal 
M. Gatterdam Gallery (145 West 57th St.)— 
Nov.: Contemporary Americans. Jean Gause 
{4 East 53rd St.)\—To Nov. 20: First fall 
showing of paintings, photographs, drawings 
by prominent New York art directors. Grand 
Central Art Galleries (15 Vanderbilt Ave.) — 
Nov. 20-25: Academy Fellows. Nov. 15-30: 
Water colors, Eleanor Custis. To Nov. 26: 
Paintings, Nicolai Fechin. Grand Central Gal- 
leries—Fifth Avenue Branch (5th Ave. & 5lst 
St.)—Nov.: Paintings and sculpture by Amer- 
ican artists. Nov. 20-Dec. 2: Paintings, Eu- 
gene Higgins. Jacob Hirsch (30 West 54th 
St.)—Nov.: Egyptian, Greek Roman, Medieval 
and Renaissance works of art. Kennedy & 
Co. (785 Fifth Ave.)—Nov.: Water colors and 
etchings, Grant Reynard; fine prints from B. 
M. Herr collection. M. Knoedler & Co. (14 
East 57th St.)\—To Dec. 3: Paintings from 
the collection of Ambroise Vollard. Keppel & 
Co. (16 East 57th St.)—To Dec. 2: Etchings 
and drawings, Kerr Eby. John Levy Galleries 
(1 East 57th St.)—Nov.: Old and modern 
masters. Macbeth Gallery (15 East 57th St.) 
Nov. 14-26: Recent portraits, Robert Brack- 
man. Noy. 28-Dec. 11: Paintings, Ogden M. 
Pleissner; drawings by Jerome Myers.—(19 
East 57th St.)—Nov. 28-Dec. 11: Recent paint- 
ings, Horace T. Day. Pierre Matisse Gallery 
(51 East 57th St.)—To Nov. 24: Paintings, 
Georges Rouault. Metropolitan Galleries (730 
Fifth Ave.)—Nov.: Paintings by Old Masters; 
portraits by contemporary Americans. Milch 
Galleries (108 West 57th St.)—Nov.: Paint- 
ings by American artists. Montross Gallery 
(785 Fifth Ave.)—To Nov. 18: Retrospective 
exhibition, Leo Katz. Morton Galleries (130 
West 657th St.)—To Nov. 20: Pictures and 
people of the South, Bertha Herbert Potter. 
Nov. 20-Dec. 4: 3rd Annual exhibition of the 
“Fine Arts Guild.” Museum of Modern Art 
(11 West 53rd St.)—To Dec. 7: Water colors, 
paintings, and etchings, Edward Hopper. Na- 
tional Arts Club (119 East 19th St.)—To 
Noy. 24: 28th Annual exhibition of the books 
of the year. Newhouse Galleries (578 Madison 
Ave.)—Nov.: Old and modern masters. Pen 
and Brush Club (16 East 10th St.)—To Nov. 
22: Oil paintings by members. Nov. 22-Dec. 
5: Water colors, Katherine C. Van Allen, 
Public Library (42nd St. & 5th Ave.)—Nov.: 
Chiaroscuro prints; drawings by George Luks. 
Reinhardt Galleries (730 Fifth Ave.)—To Dec. 
2: Recent paintings, Maurice Utrillo, Edward 
Biberman. Roerich Museum (310 Riverside 
Dr.!\—To Nov. 28: Contemporary Argentine 
art. Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth Ave.)—Nov. 
24-Dee. 17: Annual exhibition of thumb-box 
sketches. Schultheis Galleries (142 Fulton 
St.)—Nov.: American and foreign artists. 
Arnold Seligmann Rey & Co. (11 East 52nd 
St.)—Nov.: Development of textile art from 
the early Christian period to the 18th century. 





Jacques Seligmann & Co. (3 East 5lst St.)— 
Noy. 16-Dec. 7: Water Colors, Cézanne. E. & 
A. Silberman (32 East 57th St.)—Nov.: Old 
Masters and objects of art. Marie Sterner 
Gallery (9 East 57th St.)—Nov. 15-30: Draw- 
ings by Boris Grigoriev for Dostoevsky's “The 
Brothers Karamazov.’ University Settlement 
(Eldridge & Rivington Sts.)—To Dec. 17: 
Metropolitan Museum circulating exhibition— 
“China and Japan: Far Eastern art.’’ VWalen- 
tine Gallery (69. East 57th St.)—Nov.: Se- 
lected modern French paintings. Whitney Mu- 
seum of American Art (10 West 8th St.)—To 
Nov. 30: “Twentieth Century New York in 
paintings and Prints. Wildenstein & Co. (19 
East 64th St.)—Nov.: French masters. (Cath- 
erine Lorillard Wolf Art Club (802 Broad- 
way)—Nov. 18-25: Annual exhibition at Fine 
Arts Bldg. Howard Young Galleries (677 
Fifth Ave.)—Nov. 27-Dec. 9: Paintings of 
ships, Gordon Grant. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Memorial Art Gallery—Nov.: “The Dance in 
Modern Art”. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Skidmore College—To Nov. 20: African Bush- 
men paintings (A. F. A.). 


STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 
Staten Island Institute of Arts—Nov.: Annual 
exhibit by Staten Island artists. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts—Nov.: Paintings 
by Rivera and Orozco; arts and crafts, old 
and modern Mexico. 


AKRON, 0. 
Akron Art Institute—Nov.: “Fine Quality and 
Low Price.?"(A. F. A.). 
CINCINNATI, 0. 
Cincinnati Museum of Art—To Dec. 3: Jury- 
less exhibition of local work. 


CLEVELAND, 0. 

Cleveland Museum of Art—To Dec. 10: Works 
of Whistler including painting of ‘Mother.’ 
To Dec. 10: Far Eastern Art. To Nov. 29: 
Polish prints; Polish children’s drawings. 
Cleveland Printmakers—Nov. 19-26: Etchings, 
Herbert English, Samuel K. Popkins and 
others. Nov. 26-Dec. 3: Alma Mater Print 
Show—prints of campus buildings of our lead- 
ing universities; water colors, architectural 
renderings and industrial subjects, E. Mc- 
Donald. : 

COLUMBUS, 0O. 

Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts—To Nov. 28: 
Oils, James Chapin; 9th Annual Circuit ex- 
hibition Ohio Water Color Society; 3rd All- 
Ohio Salon of pictorial photography. Little 
Gallery—To Dec. 3: National Small soap sculp- 
ture exhibit. 

DAYTON, 0. 

Dayton Art Institute—Nov.: Walter Beck collec- 

tion, a review of his life work. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Portland Art Association—To Nov. 27: Italian 
paintings from collection of Samuel H. Kress; 
“Group F-64” and other photographers. 


NEW HOPE, PA. 

New Hope Independent Galleries—Nov.: Paint- 

ings, Fern Coppedge. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts—To Dec. 
10: 32nd Annual exhibition Pennsylvania So- 
ciety of Miniature Painters; 31st Annual Phila- 
delphia Water color Club exhibit. Pennsyl- 
vania Museum of Art—To Nov. 20: Porcelain. 
To Dec. 6: Ingersoll Collection. Art Alliance 
—To Nov. 17: Sculpture, Gaston Lachaise. 
To Nov. 19: Water colors, E. Earl Bailly. 
Plastic Club—Nov. 29-Jan. 3: Exhibition of 
small oils, water colors, pastels, prints, arts 
and crafts. Print Club—To Nov. 25: 5th an- 
nual exhibit ®y Philadelphia artists and 19th 
eentury color prints. Mellon Galleries—Nov. 
16-Dec. 5: Paintings, Harold Weston and 
Henry Varnum Poor. Art Club—To Nov. 23: 
Fellowship exhibit. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute—To Dec. 10: 31st Carnegie In- 
stitute International Exhibit of modern paint- 
ings. 

READING, PA. 
Reading Public Museum and Art Gallery—To 
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Dee. 3: 7th Annual exhibition of works of 
artists of Reading and vicinity. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Rhode Island School of Design Museum—Nov.: 
Ship models and ship pictures. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Brooks Memorial Art Gallery—Nov.: Prize paint- 
ings by American artists, (Chicago Galleries 
Assoc.); Annual exhibition of Memphis Palette 
and Brush Club; lithographs, Rockwell Kent. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Chattanooga Art Association—Nov. 23-30: Early 
Flower prints (A. F. A.). 
CANYON, TEX. 
West Texas Teachers College—To Nov. 26: Spe- 
cial Print exhibition (So. States Art League.). 


HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts—To Nov. 26: Water colors, 
Angela MacDonnell; water colors and draw- 
ings, Clara Beard Northington; drawings, Cor- 
een May Spellman. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte Memorial Museum—Nov. 15-30: Monte 
Alban jewels. 

APPLETON, WIS. 

Lawrence College—Nov.: Survey of Painting 
CA. 2. .&.). 

MADISON, WIS. 

University of Wisconsin—Nov. 15-Dec. 1: Paint- 
ings, George Buelhr. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Milwaukee Art Institute—Nov.: Exhibition by 
Stowitts; flower paintings, Emily Groom. 
Layton Art Gallery—Nov.: Permanent collec- 
tion. 

OSHKOSH, WIS. 

Oshkosh Public Museum—Nov.: Fox River Val- 

ley artists. 


Where to Show 


[Societies, museums and individuals are 
asked to co-operate in making this list and 
its data complete.] 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


PRINT MAKERS SOCIETY OF CALIFORNIA— 
Annual International Print Makers Exhibition, 
at the Los Angeles Museum, March 1-31, 1934. 
Closing date for entries, Feb. 7. Closing date 
for entry cards, Feb. lst. Open to all. Media: 
Any graphic medium except monotype. No 
exhibition fee. Awards: gold, silver and bronze 
medals. Address for information: Print Makers 
Society of California, 45 So. Marengo Ave., 
Room 12, Pasadena, Cal. 

LOS ANGELES MUSEUM—15th Annual Exhibition 
by Painters and Sculptors, at the-Los Angeles 
Museum. Spring dates not decided. Closing 
date not decided. Open to any American artist. 
Media: Oil painting and sculpture. No exhibi- 
tion fee. Address for information: Miss Louise 
Upton, Ass’t Curator, Los Angeles Museum, 
Exposition Park, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Chicago, Ill. 

ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO—13th Annual Ex- 
hibition of Water Colors, at the Art Institute 
of Chicago, March 29-June 3. Closing date for 
entry cards, Feb. 20. Receiving date for entries, 
Feb. 21-March 1. Open to all artists. Media: 
Water colors, pastels, drawings, monotypes, 
miniatures Awards: Six prizes totaling $2,000. 
No exhibition fee. Address: Robert B. Harshe, 
Director, Art Institute of Chicago. 

ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO—Second Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Etching and Engraving, 
at the Art Institute of Chicago, March 29-June 
8. Closing date for entries not announced. 
Open to all contemporary artists. Media: Etch- 
ings, aquatints, drypoints, engravings, soft- 
grounds. No exhibition fee. Awards: Three 
prizes totaling $225. Address for information: 
Print Department, Art Institute of Chicago. 

HOOSIER SALON—10th Annual Heosier Salon, at 
the Marshall Field Picture Galleries, Chicago, 
Jan. 27 through Feb. 10, 1934. Closing date 
for entries, Jan. 19. Closing date for entry 


[Continued on Page 31.] 
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finest for enduring work 
yet inexpensive 


INQUIRE THROUGH YOUR DEALER 
OR ART SCHOOL STORE OR FROM 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
1127 W. SIXTH ST., CINCINNATI, O. 


BLOCKX COLORS 


OIL, WATER AND 
POWDER COLORS 


“The finest in the World— 
Standard of the Celormen” 


Artists’ Belgian Canvas 


and surfaces. LINEN 
COTTON from 17 in. to 
20 feet and 4 in. wide. 


Special List of 
Absorbent Canvases 
Write for Price List 
and Sample Book 
WHOLESALE ONLY 
Manufacturers and Importers 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
129-181 WEST Sist ST.. NEW YORE 


Thirty different weaves 
and 





‘Papers for ‘Printing 
Etchings, Wood-cuts, Lithographs 
Soft Japanese and European 
Hand, Mould and Machine Made 
A large variety of Sur- 
faces and Textures. Prices 
and Samples on request. 


Carried in stock by 


JAPAN PAPER COMPANY 
109 East 31st Street New York City 





USE 


Rembrani 


hkut date oh 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE IRVINGTON NJ. 








TIZ(AW 


ARTIST OIL COLORS 
"ies 5 tee Brilliance ni 
At Artists’ Supply Stores or Write Us for Price List. 


TIZIAT COLOR CO.., sovt ave ROCAESTER. WY. 





Tue Art Dicest affords a vast market for 
artist’s materials. 






THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


National Director: Florence Topping Green, 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 


AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 





THANKING MRS. HEADBURG 

During a recent meeting of the National 
Executive Committee of the American Artists 
Professional League the following resolution 
was carried unanimously and with applause. 

“The National Executive Committee com- 
mends most heartily Mrs. Albion L. Head- 
burg, Illinois, state chairman of this League, 
who was appointed by the Governor of Il- 
linois to take charge of the celebration of 
American Art Day, Sept. 1, at the Century 
of Progress Exposition, for the inspiring plans 
made by her and her associates and carried 
by them with memorable success.” 

* * * 


ALABAMA ART CHAIRMEN 

Mrs. Earle F. Moody, the newly appointed 
State Regional Chairman for Alabama, re- 
ports that the following members will serve 
on her Committee: Second District chairman, 
Miss Amy Ramsey, Walker County Library, 
Jasper; Third District, Mrs. S. D. Motley, 
1535 Gratmont Ave., Birmingham; Fourth Dis- 
trict, Miss Henrietta Thompson, School of 
Home Economics, University of Alabama, Au- 
burn; Fifth District, Mrs. W. W. Rivers, head 
of the Department of Art, Women’s College, 
Montgomery; Sixth District, Mrs. A. Y. Ma- 
lone, Dothan, Past President of Alabama Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs; Seventh District, 
Mrs. T. J. England, 1601 Monterey Place, 
Mobile. 

Mrs. Moody, who is State Chairman of Art, 
G. F. W. C., expects to be fully organized in 
a short time and has great plans for A.A.P.L. 
work in her state. 

SCULPTOR SLIGHTED 

A letter from Mrs. Moody calls attention to 
the fact that the makers of picture postcards 
should be instructed to add the name of the 
artist or sculptor when they reproduce a work 
of art. The picture on a card she sent is of 
the Eugene Field Monument, Lincoln Park, 
Chicago. The beautiful bronze memorial is 
fully described, but the name of the sculptor, 
Edward McCartan, is omitted. 

Our members are invited to send to the 
editor of this department all picture postals 
they can find that slight the artist or sculptor 
in this way. 

The moving picture sub-title writers also 
need educating with regard to the creators of 
the statuary or paintings shown on the screen. 
During the past month both the newspapers 
and news reels gave detailed accounts of the 
unveiling of the statue of Samuel Gompers, 
with its group representing Capital and Labor. 
In every instance that has come to our notice, 
the name of the sculptor, Robert Aitken, was 
omitted. 

Many papers gave a good deal of space to 
the account of the presentation to the City 
College of the bronze bust of Dr. John H. 
Finley. In only one account was seen the 
name of the sculptor, the late Moses Dykaar. 

e 2 ® 


COMMEMORATIVE PLAN 
During a recent interview, Mr. Albert T. 
Reid gave an excellent suggestion for the work 
of Women’s Clubs, Regional Chapters, A.A. 
P.L. and D.A.R.-members. - This is to pro- 
vide historical memorials all over the United 








States. The idea came to him while he was 
motoring over the beautiful Mohawk Trail in 
Massachusetts, a highway rich in America’s 
traditional history. He said that the mag- 
nificent scenery might have been all that was 
impressed upon his mind had his host been 
less versed in matters of historical importance, 
for the whole highway was devoid of markers 
or commemorative statuary. It occurred to 
him that if those memorial spots were marked, 
both interest and beauty would be added to 
the famous old trail. 

The women’s clubs have been largely in- 
strumental in having signboards removed from 
scenic highways and it would be a splendid 
culmination of labor to perpetuate American 
history in this manner, besides adding to the 
beauty and interest in local communities. 

Mr. Reid mentioned ‘a few specific cases. 
He said he would like the following incident 
preserved in a painting to be placed in a 
school auditorium, for instance: In Clyde, 
Kansas, on the line of the first great cattle 
drives heading north from Texas to the Union 
Pacific Railway in Nebraska, General Sheridan 
built a log bridge across the creek running 
through the town. It was there he received 
a message that the Mormons, who were at- 
tempting to set up an empire of their own, 
and to suppress which he was being sent to 
Utah, had withdrawn their defiance of the 
government of the United States and agreed 
to a peaceable settlement. There is not even 
a marker on the spot. 

Near Larned, in Mr. Reid’s home state of 
Kansas, is Pawnee Rock, high. above the Ar- 
kansas River Valley, which was the point of 
many attacks by lurking plains Indians on 
wagon trains that crawled along the old Sante 
Fe Trail. He said Pawnee Rock’s history 
should be preserved in colorful and authentic 
paintings and the spot marked in striking 
sculpture. 

Kansas women have done splendid work in 
art and they could do few things comparable 
to seeing these historical landmarks recaptured. 
Every locality is rich in color and in incidents 
important in our country’s story. 

The American Artists Professional League 
will gladly assist in the selection of an artist 
or sculptor specially qualified to execute com- 
memorative pieces of art. 

Historical paintings or murals would enrich 
any public building, library, school, court house 
or bank. The statuary would beautify parks 
or streets. Markers should be artistic. Any 
of these would endure as a lasting, valuable 
record of the activities of any group. Mr. 
Reid said: “Please urge the women of the 
country to undertake the work. They can 
do all this and they will have the assurance 
that in carrying it out, and in attending cerc- 
monials, they will have the fullest cooperation 
and backing of the American Artists Profes- 
sional League.” 


Annual Florida Exhibition 


The Florida Federation of Arts will hold its 
Seventh Annual Exhibition from Nov. 23 to 
25 in St. Petersburg. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


ational Chairman : F. Ballard Williams 
152 West 57th Street, New York City 


National Secretary : Wilford 8. Conrow 
ise West 57th Street, New York City 


National Regional Cage Committee 
Chairman: George Pearse Ennis 
681 5th ‘Avenue. New York City 





National Vice-Chairman : Albert T. Reid 
103 Park Avenue, New York City 
National Grant 


ional Treasurer : Gordon H 
137 East 66th Street, New York City 


National Commitee on Technic and Education 
Chairman: Walter Beck 
“Innisfree,’’ Millbrook, N. Y. 


A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonally 
for contemporary American art and artists. 





NEW YORK STATE RETAIL SALES TAX 

Collective action on the possibly debatable 
features of the above as it affects artists has 
been preferred to a special committee broadly 
inclusive of the leading art organizations with 
headquarters in New York City. Mr. Albert 
T. Reid, 103 Park Avenue, New York, is chair- 
man, and Mr. Wilfred S. Stachenfeld, 41 East 
42nd Street, New York, is legal counsellor. 
Our members will be informed through these 
columns of developments. 

* * * 


LABELING OF ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
by Manufacturers with a True and Com- 
plete Statement of Contents, Guaranteed 
by the Maker, “As Requested by the 
American Artists Professional League.” 

A beginning has been made already in the 
League's impersonal effort, First to inform the 
artists of America about permanent materials, 
aud second to persuade American makers of 
artists materials to make such materials with 
a guarantee of their genuineness. The League 
has suggested to the makers of artists’ colors 
who have come to us that this can be effected 
by making up and specially labeling that lim- 
ited line of pigments recommended for artists’ 
use by Dr. Martin Fischer and Dr. Henry A. 
Gardner of the League’s National Committee 
on Technic. All League members have been 
advised about these pigments in Pamphlet No. 
1, Hints to Artist-Painters (pigments), Sep- 
tember, 1931. The special feature in these 
labels recommended by the League is that they 
bear a true and complete statement of all con- 
tents, pigment, medium, including (if any) 
the proportion of stiffener, drier or retarder, 
this statement over the guarantee of the maker 
and followed (if the maker chooses) by the 
words “As requested by the American Artists 
Professional League.” 


Por the information of all concerned, it is well 
to restate again the following facia: 

American Artists Professional League is 
a strictly non-profit-making organization, none 
of its officers or committeemen receiving compen- 
sation for services rendered. 

The League is not interested financially, direct- 
ly or indirectly, in any commercial business 
whatsoever, nor in any publication. 

The League has no favorites, its efforts being 
to act fairly and impersonally with all. 

The League strongly advocates and welcomes 
everything that gives American artists real as- 
surance that their works of art will defy the 
se of time for the longest possible period 
0} e. 


We are confident that permanent materials, 
properly prepared, can and will be made for 
artists’ use by American manufacturers. But 
it is highly important that conscientious artists 
shall no longer buy their materials blindly. 
Some American manufacturers have already 
seen the logic and wisdom of the request of 
the American Artists Professional League to 
add to their labels a true statement guaranteed 
by the maker, of all component materials in 
products offered for sale to artists. The state- 
ment on some labels on artists tube colors al- 
ready on the market, “As Requested by the 
American Artists Professional League,” does 
not constitute the League’s endorsement of 
this product. It does however signify collab- 
oration by that manufacturer with the Ameri- 
can artists who, in buying their materials, 








would and should know exactly what they are 
buying. Artists will know that all materials 
bearing the words “As Requested by the Amer- 
ican Artists Professional League,” will be sub- 
jected to analysis, from time to time, by chem- 
ists of The League’s National Committee on 
Technic, the materials so analysed being bought 
in the open market from time to time from 
retail dealers in artists materials. It would be 
the duty of the American Artists Professional 
League to advise the manufacurer and, through 
these columns, the artists of America if a 
product does not conform to the guaranteed 
statement on the label. 

The American artist therefore has the best 
assurance that has ever been given him of 
reliability of artists materials when he reads 
on a label the words “As Requsted by the 
American Artists Professional League.” For 
the degree of permanence that he may expect 
from those materials, he should consult the 
booklets issued from time to time by our Na- 
tional Committee on Technic. 
lets are purposefully kept simple and clear. 
We believe the recommendations in them are 
dependable, and are sufficiently inclusive for 
practical art technic assuring permanence. 
Without claiming that only those materials 
there named are of the permanent type, the 
League does recommend to artists that they 
confine themselves to their use if they wish 
fullest assurance of longevity in their works 
of art. Our efforts in this field up to the 
present have had their beginning with mate- 
rials used by the artist-painter because they 
represent the largest single class in our pro- 
fessional membership at the present time. It 
is Our ir:tention to extend this guaranteed con- 
tents labeling by American manufacturers of 
artists materials as far as possible when and 
as manufacturers shall respond to this friendly 
request for cooperation. Their response will 
partly depend on demand, and our far-flung 
professional membership are in a position to 
ask for explicit knowledge about the materials 
they buy and use. 

* * * 


On behalf of the National Executive Com- 
mittee, one of its members, Mr. Georg J. Lober, 
a speaker at American Art Day, Sept. 1, at 
the Century of Progress, Chicago, called on 
members of the American Artists Professional 
League in Lockport, Niagara Falls, Buffalo, 
Erie, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Ann Arbor, 
Chicago, Springfield (Ill.), St. Louis, Terre 
Haute, Indianapolis, Columbus (0.), Pitts- 
burgh and Harrisburg. Mr. Lober appreciates 
the cordial reception that he received every- 
where. It is the hope of the National Execu- 
tive Committee that such. personal contacts 
with our members, similar to the trip of Mr. 
Arthur D. Lord to the Pacific Coast in 1931, 
may be repeated as opportunities offer them- 


selves. 
* * * 


PARAMOUNT PICTURES, NEW YORK, 
POSTER COMPETITION 
Endorsement of the Protest by the Cali- 
fornia Art Club of Los Angeles 
The National Executive Committee of the 
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Where to Show 


[Continued from page 29] 


ecards, Jan. 12. Open to Indiana-born artists, 
those receiving art education in the state, res- 
idents of the state for more than one year, 
artists who have left the state but who re- 
sided there five years or more. Exhibition fee, 
$5. Media: oils, water colors, sculpture, pas- 
tels, etchings, wood blocks. Large number of 
prizes, amounts not announced. Address for 
information: Hoosier Art Gallery, 211 W. 
Wacker Drive, Room 724, Chicago. 


Wichita, Kan. 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN BLOCK PRINTS— 
7th Annual Exhibition, Jan. 1-16. Closing 
date for entries, Dec. 25. Open to all. Media: 
Woodcuts, wood block prints, wood engravings 
in black and white and color. No exhibition 
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fee. Address: Mr. C. A. Seward, Chairman, 
Wichita Art Ass’n., Western Litho Bldg., Wi- 
chita, Kan. 


Detroit, Mich. 

DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS—Annual Exhi- 
bition for Michigan Artists, at the Detroit In- 
stitute, Jan. 5-28. Closing date for entries, 
Dec. 22. Open to Michigan artists, resident 
and outside. Media: Oil, water color, pastels, 
prints, sculpture. No entry fee. No prizes. 
Address: Clyde H. Burroughs, Sec., Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts. 


New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN—109th An- 
nual Exhibition of the N. A. D., at the Ameri- 
can Fine Arts Building. Opening date not 
set, closing date, April 15, 1934. Receiving 
date for entries, Feb. 28 and March 1. Open 
to members and non-members. Media: oils and 
sculpture and black and whites, not previously 
exhibited in New York. No exhibition fee. 
Prizes and awards: Thomas B. Clark, $300: 
Julius Hallgarten prizes, $300, $200, $100; Alt- 
man prizes, $1,000 and $500; Isaac N. Maynard, 
$100; Saltus Medal of Merit; Ellen P. Speyer 
Memorial, $300; Adolph and Clara Obrig, $500. 
Address for information: Mrs. H. R. Brown, 
Registrar, National Academy of Design, 215 
West 57th St., New York. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN PAINT- 
ERS AND SCULPTORS—43rd Annual Exhibi- 
tion, at American Fine Arts Building, Jan. 8- 
28. Receiving date for entries, Jan. 2. Media: 
Oils, water colors, sculpture. Open to mem- 
bers only. Membership dues, $10 annually. 
Prizes to be announced later. Address: Nat'l 
Ass’n of Women Painters and Sculptors, 42 West. 
57th St.. New York. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE 
ARTS—129th Annual Exhibition of Oil Paintings 
and Sculpture, at the Pennsylvania Academy, 
Jan. 28—Feb. 25. Closing date for entries, 
Jan. 6. Closing date for entry cards, Jan. 5. 
Open to all American artists. Media: oils and 
sculpture. Awards to be announced later. Ad- 
dress for information: John Andrew Myers, 
Sec., Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 


PRINT CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA—Fitfth Annual 
of American Lithography, at the Print Club, 
Jan. 29—Feb. 17. Receiving date for entries, 
Jan. 19. Open to all American lithographers. 
Exhibition fee: 50c for two prints. Award: 
Mary S. Collins Prize, $75. Address: Print 
Club, 1614 Latimer St., Phila. 


PRINT CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA—S8th Annual 
Exhibition of American Block Prints, March 
12-31. Closing date for entries, March 2. Open 
to American Block Printers. Exhibition fee: 
50c for two prints. Award: Mildred Boericke 
Prize, $75 Media: Block prints, woodcuts, 
engravings. Address: The Print Club, 1614 
Latimer 8t., Phila. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN STATES ART LEAGUE—14th Annuak 
Exhibition, at Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, 
April 5-30. Closing date for entries, March 
9. Open to active League members. Media: 
oil, water color, pastel, drawings, prints, sculp- 
ture, artistic crafts. No exhibition fee—active 
membership, $5 a year. Awards not decided. 
Address for information: Ethel Hutson, Sec.- 
Treas., Southern States Art League, 7321 Panola 
St., New Orleans, La. 





American Artists Professional League heartily 
endorsed the prompt and timely protest of the 
California Art Club against the terms and in-- 
adequate compensation offered in the recent 
poster competition of Paramount Pictures, New 
York. It is possible that the promoters were 
unaware of how economically unfair to artists 
who must ‘earn their living by their art were: 
the petty recompenses with which successful 
competitors would be awarded. Such projects 
should be discouraged because they only drive 
artists’ who do compete towards the brink 
of economic despair. ‘Our members everywhere 


are asked to use their individual influence, as. 
opportunity arises, to have the terms of such 
competitions modified to adequate compensa- 
tion and fairer terms. 
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Romanticism and Realism Vie in Delacroix and Courbet Show 


“The Fanatics of Tangiers,” by Delacroix. Lent by Louis W. Hill: 


The romantic and the naturalistic schools 
cf painting in France, as epitomized by Eugene 
Delacroix (1798-1863) and Gustave Courbet 
(1819-1877), make up an exhibition of har- 
monieus contrasts at the Marie Harriman Gal- 
lery, New York, until Nov. 25. 2 

There are in this exhibit eleven canvases by 
Delacroix and several groups of studies for 
his larger works, which serve to show why 
the artist was considered the greatest exponent 
of the romantic subject. Although modern 
painters claim Ingres, the classicist, and Dela- 
croix’s bitterest rival, as their “ancestor,” it 
was Delacroix, who, by experimenting with 
laying on bits of color close together on,.a 
canvas instead of blending them before putting 
them on (a technique he owed largely to Con- 
stable), taught one of their principal secrets 
to the Impressionists. In the picture, “Massa- 
cre of Chios,” exhibited at the Salon of 1824, 
the artist marked the beginning of a revolu- 
tionary. movement away from the classical 
school predominant contemporaneously. The 


Americana Auction 


An unusual collection of Pennsylvania furni- 
ture, pen-paintings and other objects, formed 
by Schuyler Brinckerhoff Jackson of Penn- 
sylvania, will go on exhibition at the Amefi- 
can Art Association-Anderson Galleries, New 
York, Nov. 25 prior to its dispersal the aftér- 
noon of Nov. 29. 

In the foreword to the catalogue of the 
items, Mr. Jackson writes on the “fraktuf” 
pen-paintings. He says: “Called indiscrimi- 
nately pen-paintings, fraktur (from their ‘bro- 
ken’ style of writing) or, still more indis- 
criminately, birth certificates, these illumin- 
ated writings are the rare survivals of perhaps 
the most fascinating folk-art ever practised in 
America. They were, probably, mostly ex- 
ecuted by journeymen artists; the same, 
perhaps, who painted the Pennsylvania bridal 
chests. Though most are birth and baptismal 
certificates, prayers, book-marks, school exer- 
cises and off-hand designs are sometimes found. 
The colors are of the utmost unfading bril- 
liance; their medium being, according to 
tradition, a dilution of cherry-tree gum, which 
gives them their peculiar gloss . . 

“What few of these fragile sheets that have 
survived have been preserved mostly between 


picture was painted in glowing’ cBlors and con- 
trasted sharply with the dark canvases of the 
Classicists. The aged painter, Gros, called this 
canvas, “le massacre de la peinttre.” 
Delacroix did not concern ‘himself with 
realities, with first-hand experiences to provide 
subject matter for his art. Heggathered ideas 
from Ariosto, Dante, Scott, Shakespeare, 
Byron, Goethe and from mytholégy, the Cru- 
sades, the Revolution and contémporary events. 
His divorce from reality is evident-in his state- 
ment, “The most real things in the world are 
the illusions I create with paift.” 
Reproduced herewith is “Les Convulsionnaires 
de Tanger” or “The Fanatics of Tangiers,” 
which has passed through many prominent cdl- 
lections since it was first exhibitedat the Salon 
of 1838. It has been ‘reproduced in many 
books about the artist and is considered by 
many authorities to be a very fine example 
of his “rich melting color and switling energy.” 
Courbet, who is exemplified here by twelve 
canvases, championed naturalism against both 


the leaves of family 
were framed. 

One of the items in this group which is 
considered absolutely unique is an~»illuminated 
witch charm used as a defense.against “hexes” 
and in acrostic form spells the names of five 
evil spirits by letters arranged in squares. 
The crossing of their names was supposed to 
rob the spirits of their power. 

The furniture section includes a beautiful 
painted bridal chest dated ‘1800, decorated 
with hearts, rosettes, floral sprays and a pro- 
fusion of birds. A line of old capital letters 
makes a frieze design. 


EVELYN MARIE STUART SAYS: 

Nearly all’ contemporary exhibitions 
serve to remind us of how many talented 
persons there are and how few gifted 
ones. There seems to be a general level 
of performance in any medium or school 
which the majority of artists can achieve 
and which is sufficiently high to excite 
admiration. The few who go beyond 
seem to gain their impetus not from 
method but from a force within them- 
selves, a certain vitality of mind and 
emotion. 


Bibles, though a few 


“Gustave Courbet,” by Himself. 


classicism and romanticism. He believed in 7 
representing life and nature as they are, un-" 
idealized, in all their crude, simple vigor. Art™ 
historians have pointed out that the return to | 
nature, to which Courbet gave impetus, was” 
one of those periodic movements which re-™ 
sult usually in introducing some new conven=" 
tion—“some new artificial way of looking at 
nature.” The self-portrait shown above was | 
at one time in the collection of Puvis de: 
Chavannes. It is one of the many representa-~ 
tions of the artist, for in many of his works © 
he used himself as a model. 
Courbet felt that religious imagery was a” 
dead issue and allegory a farce. When asked™ 
to paint a religious picture, he is said to havey 
roared with laughter, crying, “Show me af” 
angel and I will paint one.” “Painting,” he™ 
said, “is an art of sight. I will give you real” 
nature with all her crudities and violences.”” 
Courbet’s paintings have been called, for this” 
reason, extraordinarily masculine, with an 4 
aliveness and energy that are genuine. 


Boston Alteration 


Museums, not being industrial, do not come, 
under the codes of the NRA, but the Boston™ 
Museum of Fine Arts has decided on a plan: 
to co-operate in the national recovery program, ” 

Soon after the close of the current exhibi- 
tion of American Folk Art, the work of re- | 
constructing the large Renaissance Court into 
a series of galleries for temporary exhibitions, 
will get under way. The present court, ex- 
tending from the ground floor to the height) 
of the building, will be divided into two floors . 
with permanent galleries for visiting exhibi- 7 
tions, new acquisitions and museum collec- | 
tions in temporary reserve in the departments: 7 

This alteration has been contemplated for 
some years by the board of trustees, but has | 
been repeatedly postponed. However, the 
trustees now: feel that the undertaking at the 
present time will provide work for a number 4 
of months and will, therefore, be an ideal way ~ 
to aid in the general recovery effort of the-- 
nation. ‘g 

The museum, for a long time, has been-4 
handicapped in its work by the lack of ade- 
quate exhibition galleries for temporary dis- 
plays. ‘ 





